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ADOLESCENCE AND EDUCATIONAL OBSOLESGENCE, A PREFACE 


As the Mid-1950’s approached, it was obvious to thoughtful edu- 
cators that America was on the verge of a tremendous youth problem. 
The birth rate rise which started in 1942 was now beginning to be 
felt in junior high schools and would soon reach the senior highs, 
colleges, and all youth-serving agencies. To meet this challenge we 
were and are singularly unprepared. Secondary schools are perhaps 
the weakest link in the entire educational structure. Almost all so- 
called youth-serving or character building agencies are able to recruit 
and involve youths to their 13th year. Beyond that in each age year 
there is a decline in contact with social agencies until youth eventually 
reach adulthood. 

Coupled with this generalized youth situation is the specialized 
one in the ever-growing metropolitan areas. Here, the middle classes 
with their children have rushed headlong to suburbia to escape asso- 
ciation with the heterogeneous populations of the inner city: In new 
environs they have found acres of new houses and no communal 
facilities. Levittown, New York, one-community involved in these 
reports, may serve as an example. Shortly Levittown will have 10,000 
teen age youths in what was six and one-half-square miles of potato 
fields ten years ago. High taxes, heavy mortgages, and many other 
factors contrive to discourage the development of any save the bare 
necessities of community institutions. 

At the heart of the city is left the New Comer, limited in his 
capacity for collective action; a stranger to the communal agencies. 
He is pushed hither and yon by vast urban renewal programs, fre- 
quently designed specifically to “redevelop him out” of vast areas, 
rather than to help him find a new and creative life. In these it is 
the youth who pay the price. 

To meet this challenge of youth the Center for Community and 
Field Services of New York University attempted to take the leader- 
ship for the New York University School of Education in our 
program. 
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In cooperation with the Boy’s Clubs of America a study was 
undertaken to attempt an evaluation of their unit in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to determine if possible its impact on the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The staff has worked closely with the Youth Section of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. 

Many, at the invitation of Governor Harriman, took part in his 
Statewide Conference on Delinquency. 

To these undertakings should be added the growing insights 
accruing to us from such diverse activities as: surveys of school 
systems in New York in Levittown, Bethpage, Long Beach, Plain- 
edge, and Plainview ; and Mahwah, New Jersey; community studies 
of inner city neighborhoods including Hell’s Kitchen, Chelsea, Green- 
wich Village, and the Lower East Side. 

The Richard Welling Fund and the National Self Government 
Committee permitted us to add still another dimension—that of work- 
ing with youth themselves on self-governing group principles. In this 
undertaking we were exceptionally fortunate to secure the services of 
Professor Franklin K. Patterson as Director. He, in turn, gave dis- 
tinguished leadership in enlisting and organizing project associates 
and consultants. It was our hope that the limited resources this group 
could supply might “spark” more serious concern with the aspect 
of the problem explored in this special issue of this magazine. 

Certainly, if education is a self-learning process the solution of the 
problems with which we grapple must involve the youth who are 
affected. If, as the Riesman studies and those of others seem to indi- 
cate, we are moving toward an “other directed” culture in which 
the controls of youth are more in the hands of the peer groups to 
which they belong rather than as was true heretofore in the tradition 
or “inner-directed” society, it becomes increasingly important that 
the principles for which Richard Welling stood, namely, that youth be 
encouraged in their citizenship training to deal with their own prob- 
lems, be given emphasis in approaches with which we are working 
today in dealing with youth. 

As we go to press there is a controversy between the New York 
City Police Department and some of the local people who have been 
involved in this study over whether truces between youth themselves 
should be encouraged and respected in order to control neighborhood 
gang fights. It is rather apparent that the use of the perimeters of 
authority that are established in the community cannot simply be |7 
those set by force by a Police Department but must contain as well © 
some involvement of youth and some understanding on their part of o 
what these standards are. e 
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It is to the solution of these problems, which will become increas- 
ingly urgent in the years ahead, that Professor Patterson and his staff 
have devoted so much time and effort and have made this report for 
us. It is much to be hoped that in the years ahead resource can be 
found with which to carry to further exploration the hypotheses 
which have been so clearly enunciated in this number of the magazine. 


Dan W. Dopson 








THE YOUTH COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION PROJECT 







Franklin K. Patterson 





This issue of the Journal presents several articles which arise out 
of a one-year pilot study of youth participation in community life. 
These articles serve as a report on that study in the sense that they 
describe it and advance propositions which can tentatively be postu- 
lated from its data. 

The Youth Community Participation Project at New York Uni- 
versity was concerned with studying the achievement of freedom and 
significance by youth in community life. Two ideas underlay the 
Project. The first was that today youth find themselves walled-off 
from significant parts of social life where self-respect and respect by 
the larger society are won. In too many cases, youth are excluded 
from roles that they, and the rest of us, can consider meaningful. The 
second idea was that, with wise adult encouragement, self-governing 
youth groups can help adolescents achieve significant and responsible 
relationships in community life. The Project was an organized explo- 
ration of the second idea stated above. ; 

In the years that lie ahead, no single problem is likely to concern 
American communities more than the problem of youth. Ten years 
from now there will be many more boys and girls aged 14-18 than 
there are today. How young people in this “tide of teenagers” handle 
themselves will have a genuine bearing on the kind of nation we | 
become. 4 

In 1955-56, with a grant from the Richard Welling Fund, and in =~ 
cooperation with the National Self-Government Committee, New 
York University conducted a pilot study with a number of youth 
groups in the New York metropolitan area and in an adjoining 
suburb. The purposes of this study were to explore what it takes (a) 
to encourage self-governing youth groups to form and operate, and 
(b) to help such groups find satisfying and significant relationships 
with their communities. The Youth Community Participation Project 
was limited by the terms of the grant to the period July 1, 1955- 
June 30, 1956. 2 

Preliminary discussions of the research problem quickly revealed | ~ 
the immensity and complexity of the area with which the Project was | 
to deal. It therefore seemed feasible to set only modest research goals 
for the Project’s one year tenure. Rather than attempting to gather 
definitive data, those associated with the Project agreed to a less ambi- 
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tious plan. First, they agreed to find out as much as possible about a 
limited number of self-directing youth groups in various community 
settings. Second, they agreed to use the data of such groups to suggest 
promising future areas for intensive, long-term research and commu- 
nity action. The character of the study was therefore exploratory. 
There was no pretension that the Project would provide sure-fire 
“answers” about youth’s social participation in the community. The 
over-arching problem to which the Project addressed itself was: 


What are the best insights and hunches—susceptible of formulation and 
future examination as hypotheses—that we can develop with regard to helping 
adolescents achieve group self-direction and meaningful participation in com- 
munity life? 


The staff of the Project included two persons from the regular 
faculty of the School of Education, assisted by a Project Secretary. 
In addition, the staff utilized the services of a visiting professional 
consultant, a research associate, and five Richard Welling Graduate 
Fellows. The staff constituted a team whose work was in part indi- 
vidual and in part collective. Individual staff members doing the actual 
field work had two principal responsibilities. Under the grant, they 
were charged with “stimulating and guiding” the youth groups with 
which the Project staff worked. A companion responsibility was to 
engage in systematic collection of data about these groups. As mem- 
bers of a team the staff worked together to collate and analyze the 
data gathered individually. 


The field work with youth groups-was on a continuing week-to- 
week basis. Each field worker used a uniform Observation Schedule 
to guide him in collecting information about the groups with which 
he worked. The Observation Schedule was a carefully prepared guide 
to aspects of individual and group behavior. The Schedule encouraged 
uniform coverage by all field workers so that data about all groups 
could be analyzed for main threads or strands. The observations were 
reported in writing individually each week in a Weekly Process Rec- 
ord. Each field worker’s Weekly Record was coded in terms of the 
data categories suggested by the Observation Schedule, so that a con- 
tinuous cross-indexed file of Project data was maintained in addition 
to a cumulative data file on each youth group. All individual Weekly 


Process Records were duplicated so that they might be shared among 
the staff, 


The Project staff held a weekly seminar on Friday mornings. At 
these seminars discussions occurred concerning implications of the 
Weekly Process Records. The seminar also provided group reinforce- 
ment and advice to the individual field worker in terms of problems 
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he or she was encountering. In addition, the Friday morning seminars 
constituted a group arena in which operating decisions were ham- 
mered out, appropriate role definitions for adult field work were 
evolved, and working concepts of the Project were clarified. 

Every four weeks the staff held a Monthly Evaluation Summary 
Session for a whole day. These sessions were designed to provide a 
periodic look at the total accumulating data of the Project. The aim 
was to utilize critical group analysis of the data to arrive at tentative 
insights and findings about youth self-direction and community parti- 
cipation. Consultants and other Project personnel were invited to pre- 
pare brief documented statements concerning the meaning of field 
data for presentation at these monthly sessions. These presentations 
formed a springboard for evaluative discussion and were subjected 
to criticism and continuous reformulation by the total staff. 

It was felt desirable to work where possible with “primary” groups 
(i.e., groups which allow for close person-to-person rapport, partici- 
pation, spontaneous give-and-take), rather than with “youth councils” 
in which individual members owed a precedent allegiance to organiza- 
tions of which they were delegates. It was decided to work, if possible, 
with groups that would be relatively small in size, with members 
whose ages would fall in the 14-18 year range for the most part. The 
staff desired to secure contact with youth in a variety of age groups, 
urban-suburban locations, socio-economic situations, and ethnic set- 
tings. Staff agreed not to limit contacts to young people who con- 
formed only to middle-class adult expectation in terms of group 
behavior, skills in parliamentary procedure, and verbal facility. The 
staff did not wish to saddle the Project with stereotyped definitions 
of “self-government” and “civic action” which might not fit as it 
worked with youth from a real variety of backgrounds. It was decided 
that definitions as well as other insights should emerge, if they would, 
out of empirical data secured from a heterogeneous assortment of 
youth groups. 

Two key concepts in this study were those of “self-direction” and 
“community participation.” Much of the staff’s energy in the first 
months of the present study went into a struggle for useful definition 
of these terms. The staff sought to clarify the essential components 
of these terms in the face of such questions as: 


What meanings and expression can these two concepts have in a society: 
which includes varying class and caste cultures, characteristic age cultures 
and subcultures, regional, urban, and semi-urban variations? 

What meanings and expression can these two concepts have for adolescents 
who vary individually, developmentally, experientially ? 


How and why do these meanings and their expressions develop? 
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Self-government or self-direction of youth groups takes different 
forms and operates in significantly various ways depending upon con- 
text. Simply to identify the differing extents and ways in which youth 
groups are or become self-directing requires careful study of the 
individuals involved, their modes of interaction, their problem-solving 
proclivities, the extent to which they are able to initiate activities. To 
set the scene in which self-directing activities take place or fail also 
requires an understanding of the environment with which individuals 
and their groups interact. é 

Self-direction, as it appeared within the groups studied by this 
Project is comprised of many disparate acts. The chief components 
; or main threads that were identified in observation and analysis are 
4 listed below. After carefully observing a group in terms of these 
components it was felt that a fair estimate could be made as to 
whether and how a group was self-directing. Chief among the com- 
ponents of “self-direction” identified in the Project were: 
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. Extensiveness of membership participation. 

. Degree and quality of group initiation of activities. 

. Degree of membership involvement in planning and execution 
_of activities. 

. Activities of membership towards maintenance of the group. 

. Relationships with adults and community resources. 
Membership skills and facility in independent activity. 

. Values and skills of members relative to other members and 
to the purposes of the group. 
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We are hopeful that analytically separating these, and perhaps 
other, components of self-direction will make it possible to assess 
differential influences that operate on and within youth groups broadly 
viewed. At the same time we are hopeful that these threads lead to a 
clearer appraisal of democratic youth group performance, and its 
meaning for individual members in terms of: 


a. Relevance of self-directed group activities for members in con- 
trast to other activities. 

b. Social learnings consequent upon group participation. 

c. Contribution of self-directed group activities to developmental 
tasks of individual members. 

d. Personal gratification in group participation. 
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From the beginning of the Project the term “community partici- 
pation” was at the forefront of consideration. Although the concept 
1s used with frequency, upon even cursory examination its meaning 
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turns out to be extremely difficult to specify. It often refers simply 
to “worthwhile” activities on the part of citizenry, such as being active 
in the PTA, or in volunteer service to various community organiza- 
tions. But community is a social complex of relationships, customs, in- 
stitutions, and opportunities which impinges in various ways on every- 
one, regardless of whether he is “civically active” or not. “Community 
participation” reduces therefore to activities which help community 
members, specifically youth, learn ways in which they can effectively 
deal with the social environment in which they live, play and work. 
Viewed thus, the “community participation” which youth groups in 
this Project exhibited or attempted to move towards covered a wide 
spectrum. 

The components of “community participation” which the Project 
considered useful were the following: 


a. Types of institutions and persons outside the group dealt with 
by membership in the course of their activities. 

b. Degree and quality of insight into community relationships 
and resources relevant to the group’s activities. 

c. Acceptance and/or development of roles within the larger 
community as a part of the group’s tasks. 

d. Adherence to community norms. 

e. Identification of personal and more immediate interests as part 
of the social fabric. 

f. Assumption of responsibility for choices made and for follow- 


up. 


Each of these components is sufficiently abstract that a variety of 
behaviors could be subsumed under it. They provide a means for 
assaying the empirical data of varying self-directed youth groups in 
varying social settings. They also provide guides to the formulation 
of useful questions about the community life of adolescents who 
operate in groups of their own. Explication of the concepts of self- 
direction and community participation proceeded as a principal piece 
of Project business. 

The two concepts, their components, and the data, were continu- 
ously examined for their relationships to each other. It is the purpose 
of the following articles to report the tentative results of this exami- 
nation. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPATING YOUTH GROUPS 


Merrill Harmin 


with Marie Collins, Patt Jones, Shirley Jones, William Ridinger, Ardellie Rivera 
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Eleven different groups of adolescents contributed to the basic 
Project data. Six of these had Richard Welling Graduate Fellows 
working with them for the entire year. Five others became associated 
with the Project on a less intensive basis, generally for shorter periods 
and through volunteer association by adults working with the groups. 
This article briefly describes the groups, noting their backgrounds, 
their developmental histories, and some of the dynamics of their 
operations. Inasmuch as the groups’ experiences formed the basis 
from which the Project drew its insights, this introduction to the 
groups may help concretize evaluations and propositions presented 
later in this report. 
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THE MANHATTAN YOUTH CIVIC CLUB (MYCC) 


One group, the Manhattan Youth Civic Club, was composed 
almost entirely of children of Puerto Rican families. This group was 
drawn from the congested industrial, commercial, and residential 
square mile between Manhattan’s Times Square and the Hudson 
River. There were some 22 boys and girls in this group, from 15 to 
19 years of age. Most of the youths had upper-lower-cla8s back- 
grounds, with some ambivalence about middle-class values. Meetings 
were usually conducted in Spanish. 

The Manhattan Youth Civic Club was started by a group of 
eight boys and girls who felt the need for a new local youth group. 
A graduate fellow helped them to organize and find meeting space 
in a local settlement house. For two reasons, it seemed at if this 
group could serve useful purposes. First, although Manhattan Youth 
Civic Club members could walk to world-renowned adult entertain- 
ment centers, there was almost nothing for youth to do but “hang 
around and get in trouble.” Secondly, there were few opportunities 
for these youngsters from Puerto Rico to relate their cultural heritage 
satisfactorily to the new culture on the mainland. As so many new- 
comers to our country, they tended to isolate themselves. 

The group met weekly. For the first several weeks, members 
managed only to elect a president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer, to pay dues, and to learn each other’s style of dancing and 
joking. Boy-girl relationships were of paramount importance. Mem- 
bers reacted ambivalently toward the field worker’s suggestion that 
they try doing something in their community that could be called 
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“constructive.” They decided to survey the neighborhood and gather 
data on Puerto Rican living conditions, but they expended much 
time and energy trying to discipline themselves into doing the job. 

Some months later, however, social affairs and recreation seemed 
to take a less dominant place in their program and they spent a suc- 
cessful weekend painting and cleaning a country camp and they 
planned to visit and assist in a home for the blind. There was some 
indication that the group was increasingly becoming aware of the 
interdependence of their “fun” and their community’s welfare. 

In their struggle to govern themselves, the Manhattan Youth 
Civic Club members had many problems. The most persistent was the 
conflict between individuals’ social interests and the group program. 
Many members seemed frustrated when horseplay prevented organ- 
ized group activities, yet the horseplay continued. 

Some of their problems were more subtle. For example, the Man- 
hattan Youth Civic Club, which was originally composed of members 
from the upper portion of the lower socio-economic population, had 
difficulties when lower-class members with lower-class values joined 
in large numbers. Interpersonal frictions directly attributable to this 
situation seriously hampered the group’s functioning. 

As the group grew older, however, it seemed to have served the 
needs of at least some of its members. One member expressed a value 
of it to him in these words: “This group makes me feel important 
_ because here I come all dressed-up like a gentleman and people see 
me.”’ Another boy, previously involved in delinquent activities, said 
simply, “In this group I have a different kind of friends.” The Man- 
hattan Youth Civic Club was still operating as the Project ended. 


THE YOUTH CLUB OF HELPERS (HELPERS) 


Another Spanish-speaking group from the same area was part of 
the Project. This group, however, was composed of Puerto Rican 
boys and girls from 13 to 15 years of age and was recruited from a 
local junior high school. The group met weekly during school hours. 
They named themselves, on the basis of the field worker’s orientation 
that they might help one another and the community as well as have 
fun together, Club Juvenil de Ayudantes, or The Youth Club of 
Helpers. 

This group started with members who could hardly communicate 
in English, who were recent arrivals to the mainland, and who were 
not accustomed to types of group activity characteristic of the main- 
land culture. Coming from a culture in which adult-child relations 
were more rigid, and meeting in the school, the Helpers at first relied 
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on the field worker for every decision. Efforts made to encourage 
them to be self-directing appeared to confuse them. The field worker 
had to be in regular contact with the members’ parents, who, accord- 
ing to the strict Puerto Rican family pattern, had to approve of 
member activities before they could be undertaken. School regula- 
tions also worked to keep control of the group out of the group’s 
hands. 
However, by having meetings in a nearby home rather than in 
the school, by close association between a few members of the Youth 
Club of Helpers and the Manhattan Youth Civic Club (two held 
dual memberships), by the induction of new, bilingual members, and 
by persistent efforts of the field worker, the group slowly. matured 


to the point where they could make many decisions without deferring 
' to the field worker as an adult “authority” figure. Their first achieve- 


ment was a dance which they sponsored and arranged in order to 
raise funds for a local community center. 

Carmen was a typical member of the Youth Club of Helpers. She 
was a girl of fourteen who has been on the continent less than a 
year. She found it difficult to communicate in English and remained 
silent among persons more articulate in that language. Carmen gener- 
ally played a subordinate role in the group. 


THE QUEENS CIVIC YOUTH COUNCIL (QCYC) 


The Queens Civic Youth Council was in many ways a dtfferent 
kind of group. This group grew out of an adult conference assembled 
to consider youth problems in New York City’s borough of Queens. 
Some of the adults planning for this conference saw the folly of hav- 
ing only adults present for a discussion of problems of youngsters. 
Accordingly, they invited to this meeting selected leaders from several 
of the borough high schools. Many of the young people who attended 
were excited by the experience of consulting with adult civic leaders, 
and decided on the spot that they should form’a permanent group to 
represent the interests of youth. Thus was the Queens Civic Youth 
Council born, with fifteen relatively mature, highly verbal high school: 
juniors and seniors, the predominant number of whom were of Jewish, 
middle-class background. 

At first this group intended to form a council representing all 
youth of the sprawling borough of Queens. They spent their first year 
deciding this, electing officers, and writing a constitution that listed 
as group goals: “To practice and promote the moral and spiritual 
democratic principles of American life, and to provide a sounding 
board for the voice of youth in civic and community affairs.” They 
had no assigned adult guide during the early portion of the year, but 
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there were several sympathetic and highly-placed adult resource per- 
sons with whom they were in close contact. 

Before the group’s second year began the Project became associ- 
ated with it and a Richard Welling Graduate Fellow worked closely 
with members. The first year’s vice president, a girl who entered a 
local college to study mathematics, replaced the previous president, a 
boy who left for an out-of-town university. A core of five or six active 
members and a semi-interested group of some thirty others, mostly 
girls, carried on the planning for a representative youth council. 

Progress in the second year did not extend materially beyond the 
group’s early achievements. The Queens Civic Youth Council failed 
to attract representatives from local youth groups. They failed to 
broaden their active membership to include youngsters from working 
class and non-white groups. They talked in terms of mass “brother- 
hood” dances, monthly forums with “name” speakers, borough-wide 
surveys, and youth employment bureaus, but they couldn’t produce. 
None of the local community institutions was apparently willing or 
able to adopt the group, and most members felt keenly discouraged. 

The field worker urged the group to seek institutional affiliation 
and to trim their program to workable proportions. Although they 
never did find an institutional sponsor, they did trim their program, 
but with unpredicted consequences. As the program was reduced from 
one of sponsoring large public forums to one of conducting small, 
serious discussions among themselves, these idealistic, upwardly- 
striving youth lost interest. Queens Civic Youth Council members 
did not appear interested in the mundane affairs of a small group of 
teenagers. They were not at all attracted by social activities. They 
were experienced enough socially and had enough other group mem- 
berships to find little stimulation in a small group of teenagers who 
had substituted a manageable program for a vision. The core of five 
or six became only sporadically active. 

But not all of the members gave up. Some who still clung to the 
vision of a Youth Council and who had fewer other group experiences 
to satisfy their social needs, still kept the Queens Civic Youth Coun- 
cil in existence. 


THE TEENAGE PLANNING COUNCIL (TPC) 


The Teenage Planning Council was also in Queens, one of the 
large boroughs of New York City. But this group was nurtured by a 
Community Center located in a predominantly Negro, depressed area 
that contrasted sharply with the rest of the borough. The neighbor- 
hood was one of the thirteen areas of greatest need in the City of 
New York, as determined by delinquency statistics and other social 
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data. Yet experience of the Teenage Planning Council leads one to 
conclude that principles of democratic organization and leadership 
which look so impressive on paper can really work in practice. 


To form the group, the field worker sent postcards to teenage 
members of the Community Center inviting them to an open meeting. 
Although there was no indication of the reason for the meeting (or, 
perhaps, because there was no indication), twenty-seven young people 
resisted the lure of other recreational activities-and attended. There 
followed a lively discussion, on topics ranging from “what this Center 
needs is. . .” to ways of eliminating teenage gang wars. The session 
ended with a decision that a youth group should be formed to follow- 
up on the discussions. The group was organized and “Teenage Plan- 
ning Council” was tentatively chosen as its name. 

At the meeting the following week, the Teenage Planning Council 
discussed ways to structure their organization. They decided to be- 
come the youth planning group for their Center, to elect officers, and 
to adopt rules and regulations. They began seriously to think of pro- 
gram ideas. To raise funds, they organized and sponsored a highly- 
successful public talent show for the Center. The greater portion of 
the funds raised, $200, was donated to the Center. The Teenage 
Planning Council asked to be able to join with Center staff members 
to plan future Center programs. And in all these activities they 
proudly governed themselves, with only resource help from their 
adult worker. 

When the Project year drew to-a close, there were seventeen 
active members in the Teenage Planning Council. There were, besides, 
many interested adolescents, who, according to the Constitution of 
the group, would not be eligible for membership until the next Sep- 
tember. The group was proud of its spirit and sought to protect it 
against possible dilution. 

The youngest member of the Teenage Planning Council was a 
fifteen-year-old high school freshman. The oldest member was a 
twenty-year-old presser in a laundry. Within the group there were 
college aspirants and adolescents who had quit school; there were 
members from secure family units and members from broken homes ; 
there were former gang leaders and sheltered yearlings. The president 
of the group was an eighteen-year-old high school senior, a boy 
who was a gifted group leader, sensitive, intelligent, and mature. 


THE VICEROYS 


There were two groups that the Project kept close contact with on 
the congested, ill-kept, Lower East Side of Manhattan. One was the 
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Viceroys, a group of fourteen white ‘boys, ranging in age from 16 to 
19, who had club headquarters in a second-floor cold-water apartment 
in the area. They moved into their two-room apartment from a local 
settlement house, where they were organized the year before, to seek 
“rooms of their own” and more independence. 

The aims of the Viceroys were to obtain satisfying recreational 
and social activities. They did this by meeting every Thursday eve- 
ning and having intense, vigorous discussions on current problems: 
redecorating the club, insuring payment of the $1.50-a-week dues, 
insuring regular attendance by members, obtaining new members, 
planning socials, etc. 

The Viceroys were one of many so-called “cellar clubs” which 
have existed as independent male social organizations on the Lower 
East Side of New York for the past half century. Contacts between 
these clubs and the larger community were infrequent, except when a 
squabble with the landlord occurred or when the precinct police 
found laws being violated. Because of such negative contacts, police, 
school leaders, and civic and social workers have sought ways to 
encourage “good” clubs to participate in community affairs. The 
Viceroys, however, indicated only a passive interest in that kind of 
activity. They were proud of their independence and ability to run 
their own affairs, Perhaps staying clear of “trouble” was as far as 
they were willing to go in community relatedness. 

Most of the members of the Viceroys came from upper-lower class 
Italian and Jewish families. There was relative stability of member- 
ship. “Butch” was both the formal and informal leader of the Vice- 
roys. President of the group, Butch was a mature nineteen-year-old 
with a wiry musculature and generally attractive appearance. Butch 
related to the group with an easy and not infrequently profane jocu- 
larity. He maintained group discussion of problems at a relatively 
orderly level, encouraging and allowing participation by most of the 
members. When disorder threatened, or when prolonged discussion 
appeared likely to turn off into irrelevance or ambiguity, Butch was 
apt to interject a peremptory demand for order, or to declare after 
the discussion had covered a variety of different viewpoints: “Now 
listen, from now on this is the way it will be... .’The group appeared 
to accept Butch in his discussion leadership role and his more or less 
autocratic role as decider of issues. Butch was out of school and 
working in the kitchen of an up-town restaurant. Most other mem- 
bers were out of school and either working at low-skilled jobs of 
hanging around until the draft got them or until, out of boredom 


perhaps, they enlisted. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’S SOCIAL CLUB (NYUSC) 


The other Project group from the Lower East Side was sponsored 
by two chapels of Trinity Parish. In an area interspersed with public 
housing projects and old-law tenements, with hall toilets and kerosene 
room heaters, and inhabited by a wide variety of nationality and racial 
groups, one of the Richard Welling Fellows recruited a number of boys 
and girls who were interested in a “new” kind of youth group, one 
that did “serious” things as well as had fun, and one that directed 
itself as much as it could. 

Of the original members, most were Negro, some were Puerto 
Rican, with one white Anglo girl. All were of lower-class Protestant 
backgrounds. These boys and girls organized what they called New 
York University’s Social Club. They elected officers and committee 
chairmen, none of whom was very skilled, and planned, in the 
beginning, only dancing, swimming, and skating parties. These social 
affairs were successful, in a somewhat disorganized fashion, and led 
to the coalescence of the group. 

Later, New York University’s Social Club members came to feel 
that an interracial group such as theirs could make a difference in 
their community living, and they began to move out into community- 
centered activities. Much of this new thinking appeared to follow an 
intensive club experience at a country retreat where the group spent 
a full weekend discussing their problems and program. 

Many of the group’s problems arose directly from the incisive, 
sarcastic kidding of each other which members utilized. Hurt feelings 
often resulted. The Club decided that they should curtail this prac- 
tice, which was almost habitual in their neighborhood, and they did 
so. Some of the Club problems were attributable to the interracial 
character of the membership. Cliques formed along racial lines, and 
impeded group solidarity. The group discussed this openly, and 
worked at overcoming such divisions. The program that New York 
University’s Social Club adopted in the months after their week- 
end conference increasingly emphasized “helping others.” And signi- 
ficant success was achieved. 

Members were from fourteen to nineteen years of age, and most 
were still in school. One member in particular, an eighteen-year-old 
former delinquent, was an especially constructive influence on the 
group. He was thoughtful, intelligent, and earned the respect of the 
younger boys. The chance to relate to the group on a constructive 
basis appeared to give him new-found pride and direction. 

If asked what typified membership in New York University’s 
Social Club, the field worker would say that members had “given 
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up” something to belong to this interracial, increasingly self-directing 
group. Some had to give up basketball practice, some gave up other 
groups or study time, and all gave up money as dues; there was some 
real sacrifice on each member’s part. 











THE GO-GENTS CLUB 


Fifteen young men, sixteen to twenty-three years of age, who 
formed a club based around a strong interest in hot-rodding, provided 
one of the Project’s suburban groups. These young men, calling 
themselves The Go-Gents Club, were from Levittown, a large post- 
war single-family housing development in Long Island. The members 
were from white, mostly lower-middle class families. 

These hot-rodders, contrary to the popular conception of the 
term, approached their automotive enthusiasm with both seriousness 
and a sense of responsibility. Their weekly meetings were concerned 
with, among the more practical problems of group organization, the 
promotion of highway safety, the sensible modification of cars, and 
the maintenance of good public relations for their hobby. 

The Go-Gents existed before the Project began. They had for 
some months tried to find a spot to work on their cars, but no one 
would have them. On a hunch, they approached a Project field worker 
and the recreation staff of the Levittown schools and were accepted 
by the school automotive teacher for weekly workshops with school 
equipment. The Go-Gents drew up a formal constitution and joined 
the Long Island Hot-Rod Association, an organization trying to 
promote responsible hot-rodding and highly respected by the group 
members. Immediately, they had new teenagers knocking at their 
doors asking for membership. 

The group’s operations aimed at being self-governed ; adults were 
more nearly tolerated than respected. In line with their struggle for 
respectability and acceptance by the larger community, the Go-Gents 
planned several community-serving activities, such as free inspections 
of automobiles and talks to adults about hot-rodding. They failed to 
carry these out. Most of the members were out of school and working. 

After over a year of existence, the Go-Gents decided to disband. 
Reasons were multiple: dues were too high, the group was too formal 
and structured, and loyalties were divided between the Long Island 
Association and the local group. One of the leaders explained the 
demise of the group this way: “I guess there wasn’t enough action 
to interest the guys. Maybe things were too easy. One thing for sure— 
the club never did work together.” 

Some of the Go-Gents’ members joined other hot-rodding groups, 
and a few abandoned the activity entirely. 
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SOUTH LEVITTOWN TEEN GROUP 


Another group was formed in the suburban community of Levit- 
town. This was a group of some sixty lower and lower-middle class 
boys and girls, 15 to 21 years of age, both in school and out of school, 
who had been discouraged by the police of the community from hang- 
ing around the streets and the village greens. There were unhappy 
incidents between the police and the young people and a general group 
feeling of being rejected by adults. The young people wanted recrea- 
tion facilities. “Give us some place to go and have fun or for sure 
sooner or later we'll get in trouble,” was the way one boy put it. 

Fortunately there were adults in the Levittown schools who 
could help and wanted to help. The group, tentatively adopting The 
South Levittown Teen Group as its name, organized to take advan- 
tage of new, socially-acceptable opportunities for recreation. As the 
Project terminated, this group was beginning to demonstrate a capac- 
ity for self-government but had shown no interest in community 
participation. 


OTHER GROUPS 


There were three groups less intensively associated with the Pro- 
ject. One was the Lower East Side Youth Council, a group sparked 
into formation by New York University’s Social Club. This Council 
attempted to join together youth from the various religious and 
nationality backgrounds of the Lower East Side to plan and work 
for a better community. In the first weeks of its existence, this Coun- 
cil recruited some seventy-five active representatives, set up an organ- 
izational structure, and began to plan its program. 

The West Side Youth Survey Group was recruited by adults 
interested in having youth take part in some important community 
activity. The activity chosen was a survey of youth facilities in a 
ten-block stretch of Manhattan in the upper West Side. Some forty 
youngsters from ten different agencies demonstrated their abilities 
in this survey and established a nucleus of boys and girls interested 
in continuing community work. 

The Teenage Recreation Planning Council was a group of high 
school adolescents who helped plan the recreation program of Levit- 
town, There were some twenty members in this group, recruited by 
the high school student organization. They planned and conducted a 
large and successful school dance, and carried through numerous 
other school-related recreational activities. 


Merrill Harmin, Marie Collins, Shirley Jones, William Ridinger, and 
Ardellie Rivera were Richard Welling Graduate Fellows associated with the 
Project as field workers. Patt Jones was Secretary of the Project. 








ADULT ROLE IN ADOLESCENT SUBCULTURE 
INNOVATION: A CASE STUDY 


Franklin K. Patterson 


INTRODUCTION 





The Youth Community Participation Project addressed itself to 
developing insights and hunches “with regard to helping adolescents 
achieve group self-direction and meaningful participation in commu- 
nity life.” The path chosen was a deliberate recognition of the potenti- 
ality of adult relationship to changes in the social behavior of youth. 
It oriented the Project toward enlarging our understanding of adult 
responsibilities and functions with regard to adolescent social develop- 
ment. 

The more we considered the related literature the more we felt 
this choice was wise. The literature tends to discuss adult roles with 
youth in didactic terms,’ to present reports of controlled and contrived 
experimentation,” or to develop the results of empirical field research.’ 
Our study assumed the existence of a crucial relationship between 
adults and youth in the development or absence of group self-direction 
and community participation on the part of the latter. But it did not 
assume that “the answers were in” with regard to this relationship. 
We chose instead to start more or less from scratch and follow an 
empirical action-study of real-life groups where it might lead us. 
In the modest hope of learning what some of the “right” questions 
were, we decided to be neither didactic nor experimental in our pilot 
study. We based our study on what Whyte has called “observed 
interpersonal events” and their analysis.* 

This paper presents a tentative proposition with regard to the 
adult role in adolescent subculture innovation. If this proposition 
seems to confirm what common sense and scientific inquiry already 
suggest, it should be remembered that in this discussion it refers to 
youth groups and adults in a two-fold perspective of self-direction 
and community participation. This is a new perspective, both in action 
and research. If guide-lines previously identified in education, in 
traditional social work, in mental health, or in laboratory experimen- 
tation appear also to apply in this new perspective, so much the better. 
Further study and testing of propositions in this perspective should 
then profit by what is known in other fields. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


The general problem of adult relationship to youth groups studied 
in the Project should be stated. For one thing, the very concept of 
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youth group life as potentially self-directing and community-oriented 
represents an adult and mainly middle-class value. It is an essentially 
utopian concept, whose reach is likely to exceed our grasp quite 
permanently. This realistic appraisal does not impair the concept as 
a value, but should temper our optimism about its easy or complete 
achievement. Further, attractive as the concept may seem, the fact 
is that it is not widely-held, even by middle-class adults.® Nor is there 
substantial evidence that the potentialities of this concept are appre- 
ciated by a significant number of adolescents themselves. Possibilities 
of translating this value into social reality hinge alike on adult com- 
mitment and leadership, and on the interests, needs, and capacities 
of youth. Yet it appears, according to Wilson,® that today’s youth do 
not really want adult leadership. McNassor’ suggests that today’s 
adults, on their part, are perplexed by and seemingly afraid of the 
adolescent, not feeling secure in “knowing how to constructively influ- 
ence his behavior.” Jenkins and Lippitt,® studying interpersonal per- 
ceptions of junior high school students, teachers, and parents, found 
that students characteristically perceived teachers and parents as 
agents of adult control and power. While both parents and teachers 
expressed interest in student activities and verbally indicated encour- 
agement of wider participation, these adult attitudes “were almost 
totally unrecognized by the adolescents.”® Jenkins and Lippitt identi- 
fied this lack of awareness as a major problem of adult-adolescent 
communication.” 

With this gloomy prognosis, our general problem takes shape. On 
the one hand, self-directed community participation by youth is seen 
as an adult, middle-class concept, not widely held even by middle-class 
adults, not consciously held by any appreciable number of adolescents. 
On the other hand, some experienced observers of adult-adolescent 
relationships warn that youth do not really want adult leadership, that 
adults are insecure about their ability to give leadership, and that 
adolescents appear unaware of adults generally as sincere sources of 
friendly encouragement, viewing them instead as agents of power and 
control. If these things are approximately true, the problem of adult- 
adolescent interaction implicit in the Project is difficult indeed, and 
we should wisely be sceptical of dicta voiced too easily from the 
study’s admittedly tenuous, short-term data. The emergence of self- 
direction and community orientation among groups of youth would 
appear to require adult role performance which: 

Can transcend naive middle-class “do-goodism.” 

Can overcome apathy or resistance to the concept in question. 

Can gear itself to the realistic capacities and conscious needs of 
youth, as differentiated individually and by social status. 
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Can establish communication with adolescents, obviate their 
rejection, and help them integrate with the larger community 
as respected self-directing participants. 


The order outlined above is “tall” in part because the concept it 
proposes to breathe life into goes against the grain of present expecta- 
tions and arrangements with regard to youth in our society. 


FORMULATIONS ABOUT THE ADULT ROLE 


The Project preliminary half-way formulation concerning the 
adult role appears over-simplified in retrospect: 
... that youth in a culture pervaded by democratic values respond positively 


to focussed but non-directive adult attention which says, in effect, “you can 
be free and significant; try; you can count on us.” 


Yet, as the year’s data were completed and analyzed, this formula- 
tion did not seem wholly lacking in essential validity. Other tentative 
formulations bearing on the adult role which were stated in the 
Project’s Preliminary Report also appeared to retain meaningful ele- 
ments in the light of the full year’s experience. The purpose of the 
present paper is to re-formulate a view of the adult role based on the 
full year’s study, and to illuminate this reformulation in terms of the 
experience of a Project-affiliated youth group. The proposition is 
advanced : 


@ That emergence of an adolescent subculture characterized by self- 
directing community participation is not likely to occur without 
specific adult leadership which: 

a. Gives supportive guidance; i.e., is responsive to adolescent 
problems, needs, and interests, both in terms of individuals 
and the group. 

b. Is positive and symbolic; i.e., in its behavior encourages 
identification with relevant values. 

c. Practices appropriate process manipulation; 1. e., is sensitive 
and effective in both intervention and withdrawal tactics 
designed to maximize group self-direction and community 
participation. 


This proposition presents the self-directing, community-participant 
youth group as a subculture innovation which is in part psychogenic. 
That is, it derives dynamically from problems of adjustment faced by 
youth. But it departs from the psychogenic model in that it is not an 
innovation, to use Cohen’s phrase, “independently contrived by the 
actor.” Grambs’ article elsewhere in this issue in effect emphasizes 
the role of the social milieu in permitting or encouraging this particu- 
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lar form of subcultural innovation. The present proposition, like 
Grambs’ first postulate, stresses the paradox that, for self-direction 
and community participation to emerge as a characteristic of a youth 
subculture, adult leadership of an appropriate, positive sort is required. 

The proposition follows Tolman’s definition of identification as a 
“widely-accepted,” “general neo-Freudian notion.”?* This definition 
specifies identification as the “process wherein an individual tries to 
copy—to take as his pattern or model—some other older (or in some 
other way looked-up-to or envied) individual . >.”; the “adherence 
of the individual to any group of which he feels himself a part .. .”; 
the “acceptance by an individual of a cause.”!* In the present instance, 
the term is also close to what George H. Mead called “taking the role 
of the other,” an intensely social process in which the individual 
begins to define his “social self’? from the viewpoint others have 
about him.1® Lewin described the adolescent as a marginal person 
whose life space is widening; whose new situation is cognitively 
unstructured; who exhibits shyness, sensitivity, and aggression due 
to uncertainty about the new terrain he is entering; who is in conflict 
between various values and styles of living; and who displays emo- 
tional tension resulting from these conflicts.** The present proposition 
conceptualizes transfer of the values of a specific community life style 


through a dynamic combination of adolescent need and the appropri- 
ate, positive behavior of an adult. 


- 


ADULT ROLE IN A GROUP THAT “SUCCEEDED” 


“New York University’s Social Club” (NYUSC) is described 
elsewhere in this issue. Located on the Lower East Side of Manhattan 
are two mission chapels of Trinity Parish. Members of NYUSC 
were drawn largely from adolescents who were either affiliated with 
the congregations of these chapels or were attracted to the chapels 
by activities and programs. With minimal facilities and staff, the 
chapels for several years had followed an open-door policy with regard 
to all youth of this crowded slum area. The chapels’ approach to 
youth had enabled them to reach a number of boys and girls, primarily 
Negro and Puerto Rican; many of these were not participants in the 
programs of social agencies and settlement houses in the area. Several 
Street gangs, for example, had come to feel that the chapels were 
more-or-less their headquarters. Some groups had gone all the way 
in off the streets and regarded themselves as clubs attached to one 
or the other of the chapels. 

A moving force in these developments was the young white Epis- 
copal priest who served as administrative head of the Lower East 
Side mission. He had drawn around him a small group of like-minded 
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clergy and group workers. He was in communication with such street 
gangs as the Sportsmen and the Enchanter Tots, frequently acting to 
head off “rumbles” by bringing “‘war’’-minded leaders into negotiation. 
He served as chairman of the youth committee of the Lower Eastside 
Neighborhoods Association (LENA) which included representation 
of other religious groups, settlement houses, schools, businesses, and 
police of the area. This man’s presence, point of view and action com- 
bined theological and social leadership. He was at once a paternal 
and an accepting figure. Through his behavior an institution was 
defined and a community life style suggested. 


The group worker who came to be assigned to NYUSC was a 
protégé of this man. A young Negro woman in her late twenties, she 
and her husband had served as youth group workers in the mission 
for several years. During the Project year, this young woman was 
released from her duties in the mission to permit full-time graduate 
study and work with NYUSC. Initially, her expressed orientation 
with regard to youth group life appeared to derive largely from the 
priest under whom she had worked. As the Project developed and 
her own professional training deepened, the worker retained an essen- 
tially religious orientation but achieved additional insights and skills 
in the management of group process, in observation and evaluation, 
and in individual and group counseling. She and her husband were 
culturally at home with the boys and girls who took part in mission 
activities. They were literally at home in the sense that they lived 
in the neighborhood, often opening their apartment to individual 
boys,and girls and to groups. 

During the Project, this worker became increasingly analytical of 
her own role. Her efforts toward clarification and personal under- 
standing were in part the result of continuing staff self-criticism. They 
led in the direction of a more self-conscious conception of the adult 
role. Near the conclusion of the Project, this worker put her view 
thus: 


One of the proverbs that I hear youth frequently using is to “practice 
what you preach.” If an adult leader is stimulating and guiding a group 
towards self-direction the adult must possess the personality characteristics 
and ability to let this take place. The adult should be understanding, friendly, 
fun-loving, patient and respectful of youth and other adults ... (He must be) 
able to create a democratic atmosphere for the group, to give youth a chance 
to take part in self-government no matter how long it takes or what errors 
are involved. (He must have) the flexibility to take over leadership . . . and 
yet bow out when not needed. 


From the beginning, the NYUSC protocols reveal an adult role in 
which supportive guidance was given to members, in which adult 
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behavior symbolically invited identification with values of democratic 
interaction and community responsibility, and in which tactics of 
intervention and withdrawal were consciously pursued. At the start, 
in the late summer of 1955, there was no group. By persistent initia- 
tive, the worker succeeded in interesting a collection of individual 
boys and girls in “forming a club.” She told boys and girls at both 
chapels and in the neighborhood that: 


. they were selected because of their abilities tn other clubs and the 
community; that (the new group) would be of a more serious nature than 
the social clubs they now belong to; also that this... group would give 
them an opportunity to enjoy themselves and serve the community.17 


Recruitment proceeded. A Spanish-speaking Project staff-member 
helped the worker contact Puerto Rican adolescents and their parents. 
Negro and Puerto Rican boys were talked to in the streets. Letters 
and phone calls were used by the worker to remind recruits of the 
first meeting. At the initial meeting, held in one of the chapels, six- 
teen boys and girls were present. They ranged from 15-18 years of age; 
the group’s composition, which later changed, included four girls and 
three boys who were Spanish-speaking, one white Anglo girl, one 
Negro girl and seven Negro boys. Members began by introducing 
themselves, mostly by nick-names. Tension was eased by laughter at 
some of these identifications: ‘““Daddy-oh,” “Specs,”’ etc. In brief dis- 
cussion of club purposes some possibilities voiced were that this could 
be a club to be “serious,” to “give dances,” to “prove to the com- 
munity that all teenagers aren’t bad,” to “raise funds” for charities. 
One of the group suggested that it be called “New York University’s 
Social Club” ; while response was enthusiastic, a vote was deferred. 

Leadership was carried by the adult worker: “The group decided 
I should be ‘Mrs. Chairman.’” She felt that members were uneasy 
about selecting even provisional officers due to the group’s varied 
composition: “if they voted, someone would be offended or left out.” 
Two boys who appeared “high” on narcotics came in as the meeting 
concluded. Except for Charley Sather, a mature eighteen-year-old 
who had previously “done time” in the Tombs, group members did 
not seem disturbed by the entrance of the two late-comers. Nor did 
the group make any mention of a shooting which had taken place on 
the chapel steps the previous night. 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD 


From this departure, the protocols depict a group which went 
through a long formative—and frequently almost formless—initial 
period. Throughout the formative period the adult worker took initia- 
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tive and responsibility for a substantial share of “leadership.’’ While 
playing this part, she simultaneously became the confidant and coun- 
selor of a number of individual members who came to identify closely 
with her. Prior to the second meeting, for example, she phoned Ann 
Morison (the white Anglo girl) as a reminder. Mrs. Morison an- 
swered, expressing concern about Ann’s association with Donna, 
a girl in the club who she thought was “‘too fast.”” The worker agreed 
to call Mrs. Morison again after the meeting. At the meeting the 
worker talked privately with Ann about the conversation: “She 
seemed to know all that was said and stated that was the reason she 
never joined any club. Ann and I decided we would wait awhile~ 
before making any decision, for Ann enjoyed the club and liked 
Donna.” During the formative period, in addition to “leading” and 
counseling, the adult worker also sought to nourish the group’s indi- 
genous leadership. This was far from easy or immediately effective. 
At first the group’s capacity for coherence, to say nothing of self- 
government, was small. Apparent impediments were conflicting per- 
sonal needs, lack of familiarity with processes of orderly democratic 
interaction, absence of participant identification with the group or its 
supposed purposes. 

The second meeting, in spite of the adult worker’s initiative, was 
seriously disrupted by boisterous joking and “sounding” by a group 
of Negro boy members.?® The Puerto Rican contingent and two Negro 
girls walked out as a result. When the adult worker suggested dis- 
cussing what was wrong with the meeting these possibilities were 
voiced : “not enough leadership . . . too much joking around . . . should 
be more action, not so much discussion.” Influenced by the worker, 
the group turned to choosing a temporary chairman. “Case” Fellman, 
a sixteen year-old Negro boy who enjoyed a strong alliance with six 
other male members, won the election. With help, “Case” led the 
group as it decided his duties should be “to keep order” and “discuss 
agenda” for the meetings. Abruptly after this, a motion came for 
adjournment and the session closed. After the meeting Ann, Ralph 
Condon, and another boy stayed. Ralph, an older Negro adolescent 
respected by his peers, said the adult worker should be “more of a 
leader,” she “should walk up and down and see that order is kept.” 
Ann thought the adult worker should go to each member’s home, dis- 
cuss the club and find out who were “really interested.” The next 
week, Ann phoned the worker to ask for the names and addresses of 
all the club members. She said she wanted to visit each one and 
discuss his interest in the club. Donna was with Ann. She broke in 
to tell the worker that she had secured a night job and to ask that 
she be kept posted about the club. 
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As the formative period continued, we find the adult worker 
engaged in frequent conversations with individual members both 
about their personal problems and their perceptions of what the 
club ought to be and do. 


Ralph Condon stopped in... on Saturday evening and I was on my way 
shopping. He decided he’d walk along . .. Ralph’s conversation was mainly 
about the club and his role as a teenager. He said that the club wasn’t so 
special; it was like any other club except this one seemed as though it 
wouldn’t break up. He also said that he had an advantage over me, for he 
was a teenager going through many problems facing this group, but I was an 
adult ... Ralph said as he was leaving that he would go swimming with the 
group on Monday and would be our private life guard. 


We also find the adult worker accepting the group’s interest in social 
activities and actively helping engineer some of the necessary arrange- 
ments: “The group asked me to make arrangements for use of the 
swimming pool. A telephone call to the pool director allowed us in 
without entrance fee.” 

We find, too, that the worker persisted in passing group leadership 
to members while retaining power to re-inforce orderly process when 
needed. “Case,” stumbling often, remained the group’s chairman, 
supported by the worker. Modest dues were contributed conscien- 
tiously. When the club received a gift of ten dollars to help it get 
started, the worker suggested need for a treasurer to take care of 
the money. This suggestion led to a decision to elect a full complement 
of officers. The meeting at which the election was accomplished was 
disorderly. Spanish-speaking members kept up a constant conversa- 
tion among themselves. Other members milled around the room. 
Voting action was interrupted by horseplay and loud laughter. The 
worker reported: “I felt that I should intervene and ask the group 
to calm down. As I did so, Dudley French told me that I was not 
the chairman, that “Case” Fellman was. At this, “Case” spoke to 
the group and asked for quiet. They responded for a short while.” 
When “Case” was re-elected as president, he said he was going to set 
up fines for disorder whether or not the group liked it. Members 
gave no opposition. The worker suggested that all the officers get 
together and establish rules regarding fines. Her suggesion was wel- 
comed, but no date to implement it was set. A day later Pauline 
James, the new treasurer, met the adult worker. Pauline seemed 
excited and proud because she had been to the bank to arrange open- 
ing a club account. 

The group began to acquire a structure and members assumed 
roles, but the formative period continued to be troubled and disorgan- 
ied. At one meeting, Pauline handed the worker the signature cards 
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necessary to open the club’s bank account. The adult worker returned 
the cards, saying she felt it the treasurer’s job to handle this matter 
with the members. Pauline tried to, but the club’s disorder prevented 
her. The worker intervened and since “Case” was absent asked 
Manuel Cordera, the vice-president, to call the club together. Order 
thus secured was only temporary ; the “sounders” hooted at the bank 
when Pauline mentioned it, joking that it was unsafe. Hurt, Pauline 
began a heated argument with one of the “sounders.’’ The adult 
worker “stepped in when Homer told Pauline he would slap her face 
and Pauline dared him to do it.” The worker said that the bank was 
reliable, friendly, and had demonstrated a sincere interest in local 
youth. With that, business proceeded although feelings remained 
ruffled. After the session, the adult worker: 

asked the officers to stay behind. They did, with a few other members. I put 


before them the problem of taking full control of the club and what could be 
done to make the club of interest to other members. 





The resulting discussion was not immediately productive but marked 
a challenge by the worker to the elected peer leadership. 

The formative period came to a kind of denouement at a mid- 
November meeting. “Case” tried to call the meeting to order, but 
was unable to do so. He repeatedly asked the adult worker what he 
should do. When the club finally settled down “Case” again looked 
at the worker for direction. She suggested that he ask fifteen year-old 
Olivia Mathews what her reasons were for a decision to leave the 
club. “Case” did so. Olivia said that the club joked around too much 
for her. She thought the club was to do “some things such as aiding 
the community.”” Since the club was not doing these things, she 
wanted to leave. Some of the boys said “Leave, we won’t miss you!” 
Olivia and the rest of the group took this in jest. At this point, 
“Case,” trying hard to keep the club going, said they should plan 
a trip for their next meeting. Olivia responded: ‘“That’s what I mean. 
We are always planning to go somewhere for our own pleasure, and 
we don’t help others.” 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


From mid-November through the beginning of the new year, 
NYUSC protocols record an important mutation in the group's 
development. In each stage of this mutation the adult role was sig- 
nificantly operative. 

The first stage occurred in connection with a Trinity Parish 
conference on youth work held at West Cornwall, Connecticut, ovél 
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Thanksgiving week-end. Three members of NYUSC attended this 
conference, along with chapel youth workers. The three included 
Olivia Mathews, Jim Mead, and Frankie Bennett. On the train to 
the Conference Center, Jim Mead spoke at length about the club. He 
said that it was a “flop” and wasted effort. Olivia and Frankie also 
had misgivings. At the conference, with adults and adolescents talking 
together, these views underwent marked change. By Saturday evening 
Olivia told the adult worker that the conference had proved to her 
that she was going to stay in the club even if she was the only girl 
or the only member. Jim said he felt the same way, that he now had 
a better understanding of the mission and of what NYUSC could do. 
The Center director asked them why they felt NYUSC was so differ- 
ent from other youth clubs associated with the mission. Frankie said 
it was the only club with both boys and girls, that “kids from the two 
chapels can meet together,” that it was “just different.”” When the 
director asked them what they were going to do about NYUSC 
when they returned home they gave various answers. Olivia said she 
was going to tell members about the conference and what she had 
learned. Jim said he was going to “help them work together better.” 
Frankie said: “we have/to keep the club from falling apart . . . we 
have to do some things . . .” All three told the adult worker that they 
looked forward to the next NYUSC meeting. 


The second stage of the mutation occurred at the next regular 
meeting of the club. For the first time since the club’s initial meeting, 
the adult worker took the reins fully in her own hands: 


When the group arrived and finally got settled, I took over the meeting. I 
asked Pauline to collect the dues ... After the dues were collected, I told 
the group that I felt it was time we took a serious look at the club. We should 
consider the weak areas, purpose, and how we could work together toward 
the purpose of the club. I then broke the club into two buzz groups, selecting 
Olivia Mathews as one leader and Jim Mead as another. I asked each group 
to step into separate rooms and to choose recorders. The members were chosen 
so that all the fun makers wouldn’t be in the same room. 


The buzz groups brought back suggestions and criticisms which were 
discussed. One of the considerations raised had to do with treatment 
of new members. The adult worker picked this up and formulated a 
situation which was role-played by “Case,” Ann, and others. No 
decisions were reached, but through adult intervention the club looked 
critically at its own relationships. The adult worker said afterwards: 


I felt comfortable in my new role and I feel that the members were not dis- 
turbed by it. “Case” Fellman may have been puzzled or have felt I didn’t 
feel he knew his job, for he told me he had secured a book of rules on how 
to conduct a club and that Pauline had a book, too. Jasmine Peters asked who 
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was the club’s president, and “Case” replied that he was and I was just taking 
over for him today. I confirmed this and “Case” seemed pleased. 


Jim Mead told the club that every member should have the experience 
he, Olivia, and Frankie had had over the weekend. The group agreed 
and asked if they, too, could go to West Cornwall. With the adult 
worker’s leadership some tentative plans were made for the trip. 
Plans were further discussed at a meeting the next week; again the 
adult worker led the discussion. 

The third stage of the transition period was NYUSC’s West Corn- 
wall Conference. Here, for a December weekend in a gracious country 
setting, the entire group played, talked, and worked together. Several 
adults associated with the Project participated with them. One of 
these observed: 
I had to take a very active part in leading discussions and directing group 


progress. The group appears to be immature in this area. “Case,” the president, 
seems to exercise little leadership influence. He is willing to try, however. 


Observers agreed that there was marked improvement in group 
solidarity during the conference. A collection of individuals and 
cliques, bound loosely together by a club title, a warm relationship 
with the adult worker, and individual needs, moved towards genuine 
identification as a group. Members became better able to examine 
relationships to one another consciously and without aggression : What 
is the effect on those who are the butt of “sounding ?”’ What will be 
the effect on the group if a key member leaves? How can we criti- 
cize members without offending? To some degree, group self-exami- 
nation was precipitated by the struggles of the formative period. It 
was certainly an extension of a process begun in the pre-conference 
meetings. 

The group at West Cornwall articulated for the first time inten- 
tions about cominunity action on a level higher than ambiguous “do- 
goodism.” Exploration of their feelings resulted in definition of a 
problem felt by all members: the tension among different ethnic and 
culture groups on the Lower East Side. Members decided there were 
things they might do about this problem. They would send a commit- 
tee to heads of settlement houses in which they felt discrimination 
existed to urge a change in staff policy. They would initiate inter- 
group social activities in which persons could get to know each other 
better. Finally, they listened seriously to a suggestion advanced by 
the Episcopal priest referred to earlier. He challenged them to spark 
re-establishment of community youth council to be affiliated with the 
Lower Eastside Neighborhoods Association. 
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All at West Cornwall was not serious work, nor was it bread 
and honey. There were flare-ups, and misunderstandings, and “sound- 
ings.” But there was also substantial growth. Events in the winter 
and spring suggested that the West Cornwall Conference marked a 
watershed in the history of the group. The formative and transition 
periods led climactically up to this point. Afterwards, “sounding” 
became less of a problem, interaction became both easier and more 
stable, peer leadership asserted itself, morale developed, and com- 
munity service was successfully undertaken. 


The adult worker intervened in process directly and frequently 
during the transition period. The West Cornwall Conference itself, 
while recommended by three members, was actually made possible 
by the adult’s intervention. At a crucial moment in the group’s history 
she organized an environment in which needed learning could occur. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SELF-DIRECTION AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


From early 1956 onward, the NYUSC protocols reflect a group 
in which substantial changes had occurred. We find peer leadership 
in the club increasingly making itself felt, internal discipline tending 
to proceed from the group’s own processes, problem-solving and deci- 
sion-making becoming more characteristic of interaction within the 
club. We find NYUSC actively and successfully engaged in a series 
of community service projects, apparently with satisfaction. ~ 

In terms of the present discussion, we find a significant shift in 
the adult role. To use an analytical analogy, in the formative and 
transition periods the adult worker’s chief role had been to help the 
group achieve an ego and a super-ego, to achieve group self-hood and 
a conscience. The counseling she performed, the symbolic identifica- 
tion she encouraged, the intervention-withdrawal tactics she pursued, 
assisted the group to take form and begin to transcend, in behavior 
and purpose, the values with which its members began. As these 
things occurred, the umbilical cord was cut. The group’s need for 
direct nurture from the adult worker, simply to survive as a group, 
tended to diminish. With these demands eased, the adult worker was 
increasingly released to help the group in other ways, particularly 
in terms of manipulating circumstances to enable group participation 
in civic and community undertakings. From being the mother of 
group she tended to move into an older sister’s role, acting as its 
supportive interlocutor with the larger community. The adult worker 
continued to intervene at times in the group’s internal process, but 
more at the level of suggesting alternatives in choice of action. It was 
she, for example, who raised the possibility of a supplementary leader- 
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ship training class for officers. Interestingly, this suggestion was 
adopted with alacrity. Experience NYUSC members had as parti- 
cipants in pre-planning a Projectwide conference of youth groups on 
Washington’s Birthday perhaps contributed to their enthusiasm for 
studying group leadership and procedures. 

A vignette from the protocols illustrates the tentative emergence 
of seli-direction in NYUSC. It was the first meeting after the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday conference, which had been planned and led by a 
steering committee of delegates from all youth groups affiliated with 
the Project: 


The meeting was opened by “Case” Fellman, the president, and then turned 
over to me, for he said he didn’t know what was to be discussed. I reminded 
the club that they had stated at the previous week’s meeting that they wanted 
to decide on rules and regulations for the club... I returned the meeting to 
“Case,” and he re-stated the discussion of rules and regulations and asked 
for the opinion of the group. I left the circle and moved to the outside of the 
group. “Case,” for the first time struggled and stuck with the role and respon- 
sibility of president. The group discussed back and forth the issue of whether 
they should have informal rules and regulations or a constitution. . . . David 
Vasquez brought up the idea of having a party to rejoice over the club’s suc- 
cess ... The group rejected the idea and said that rules, etc., were more 
important at the moment. Phoebe Andrews suggested we keep on one subject 
until it was completely decided on ... (Returning to its discussion, the club 
voted in favor of a constitution and inspected examples from other clubs of 
the Project—the adult worker supplied these.) Jim Mead and Foster Kennedy 
said they felt bored just sitting and discussing every week... . Jim suggested 
the club do something to prove to the community that all teenagers weren't 
delinquent. Foster stated that we should do something for the aged . . . and the 
group seemed to like the idea... There was no sounding and members seemed 
genuinely interested in working on a project. It was decided we’d talk about this 
and the constitution at the next meeting. 


The adult worker described some of the problems encountered by 
the club in pursuing its interest in service projects: 


The community participation bug bites members of NYUSC. A project is 
decided on and planned. (But) this project either steps on the toes of some 
of the adults in the community, or so many blocks have to be broken through 
before action can take place, that members are apt to feel despondent, rejected, 
or frustrated. 


To circumvent toe-treading, remove obstacles, and release the 
energies of the club for community service, the adult worker found 
herself playing a role of interlocution between the club and the adult 
community. Members probably had no knowledge of the number of 
doors she found closed to them, nor realized how determinedly she 
pried for access where there appeared to be promise. 
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Her intervention, combined with the readiness of members, helped 
the group experience success in a series of service projects. The first 
of these was an effective campaign to re-constitute a community 
youth council affiliated with LENA, The Lower Eastside Neighbor- 
hoods Association. The second project marked direct cooperation with 
LENA at the adult level. LENA, encouraged by the adult worker 
and its community consultant, Dr. Max Wolff of New York Univer- 
sity, wrote a letter to the club asking members to.take part in securing 
petition signatures for a new hospital. Members accepted and made 
plans for a petition campaign; the adult worker visited the precinct 
station to secure clearance from the police. Two teams of members 
made their first venture for signatures on a bitterly cold, snowing 
Saturday in mid-March. The adult worker went along: 


It was a good experience for me for I know now the fear the kids had. 
Ten people passed before I could secure the nerve and the right words to use 
to approach passersby for signatures. In two hours we collected a little over 
100 names. . .(Many) of the members were surprised that 100 names were 
secured without any violence or ill-will . . . Thursday of the following week 
the entire club met and went out to secure signatures. In a period of two 
hours over five hundred more names had been signed. 


The adult worker arranged for the local newspaper to feature this 
achievement in a front-page story. The group next organized a suc- 
cessful ward party and entertainment at the Beekman Dewntown 
Hospital. Other service projects (with the blind, the aged) followed, 
and were scheduled into the summer of 1956. 


While the group was characterized by self-direction and commu- 
nity participation in the spring to a degree significantly greater than 
in the previous fall, it would be misleading to suggest that members 
had been overcome by some kind of conversion or qualitative trans- 
formation. Internally, the group continued to have troubles. All was 
not continued sweetness, light and highmindedness. Peer leadership 
and group skills improved. But self-government was not perfectly 
achieved. The volatility of interpersonal relations, the sense of some- 
times being at a loss in problem-solving situations, continued to 
require the stabilizing presence of the adult worker. An awareness 
of satisfactions in applied citizenship developed through actual expe- 
rience. But community participation was not wrapped up as a pretty, 
finished package. The genuine insecurity of adolescence and minority 
group status continued to make the club’s interest in and capacity for 
community participation severely dependent on the adult worker’s 
stimulus and intercession. 
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CONCLUSION 


The story of NYUSC and its adult worker has not been told to 
“prove” the proposition earlier stated. The intention here has been 
simply to illuminate the proposition by reference to the data of one 
Project group. Had space permitted it would have been useful to con- 
trast NYUSC with the Go-Gents or Viceroys in terms of adult roles. 
Neither of these groups had relationships with an adult worker parallel 
to NYUSC’s experience. The Go-Gents, who failed to survive as a 
group, achieved neither sustained effectiveness in self-government nor 
adequacy in community participation. The Viceroys achieved effective 
self-government but rejected the idea of civic participation. 

Similarly, it would be useful to contrast the NYUSC experience, 
and that of the Huntington Teenage Planning Council (TPC) and 
the Manhattan Youth Civic Club (MYCC), with the experience of 
the Queens Civic Youth Council (QCYC). Other papers in this issue 
discuss the relative ineffectiveness of QCYC from a variety of view- 
points. The present writer’s hunch, however, is that QCYC foundered 
in some good part because the adult worker’s role was not fulfilled 
in the terms suggested by the proposition offered here. True, the 
sociology of OQCYC was different from that of NYUSC. OQCYC mem- 
bers differed in terms of their frames of reference, values, aspirations. 
We cannot safely assume, however, that their developmental tasks 
as adolescents were fundamentally different even though we recognize 
cultural differentiation of such tasks.1® The writer’s own experience 
with QCYC leads him to feel that adult role performance of the kind 
described earlier, adjusted to the social mileu of the members, would 
have made a significant difference in the group’s achievement of mor- 
ale, self-direction, and civic participation. 

The overall experience of the Project strongly suggests that youth 
subcultural innovation in these dimensions is completely dependent 
upon specific, appropriate adult action. The adult role appears to 
include supportive guidance functions and skilled manipulation 
through intervention and withdrawal. More than this, it probably 
must be strongly affirmative and symbolic of the values in question 
in order to attract identification with a life-style of self-directive 
citizenship. Adult absence, a passive or timid adult role, or undiluted 
permissiveness will not lead to the kind of subcultural innovation 
proposed in this Project. Essentially, this Project faced a problem of 
the teaching-learning process. Where an effective teacher, appropri- 
ately oriented to individual adolescents and the social milieu, could 
be introduced into group experience, learning in self-direction and 
civic participation tended to occur. 
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GROUP EFFORTS TOWARD SELF GOVERNMENT 
AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Theodore D. Rice and Chandos Reid 


It is the purpose of this article to explore the manifestations of 
self-government and social responsibility which appeared in the groups 
involved in the Project reported in this issue*of the Journal. Data in 
our study indicate that youth seem to be walled off from active parti- 
cipation in the significant aspects of community life. The simple 
problem of finding a place to meet appears to interfere with groups 
from every stratum of society. “Give us a place of our own” is a 
common cry of teenagers. It appeared in nearly half of the youth 
groups observed during the course of this study. Even more signifi- 
cant was the expressed surprise of adults in relation to all of the 
groups when they learned that youth were concerned with finding 
projects for community improvement. Often such efforts met 
with discouragement. That of New York University’s Social Club, 
(NYUSC), a group of Lower East Side Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
mainland white young people, was the most dramatic. As the worker 
called agency after agency to try to find service projects which could 
be undertaken by the group, she met with refusals and statements 
that such services were being adequately staffed by adultse When the 
group did enter into a project of getting petitions signed for a hospital 
drive, the sponsoring adult group urged that an adult be sent with 
each teenager in getting signatures. 

These experiences indicate not only that there is no pattern of 
teenage participation, but that there is a basic mistrust or unwilling- 
ness to give genuine responsibilities to young’ people. Similar attitudes 
were expressed by the police sergeant who tried to discourage the 
MYCC from undertaking their housing survey and from a teacher 
who said to the worker about a Spanish-speaking group, “You must 
understand that these children are not ready for any responsibility.” 

The staff’s awareness of this problem was reinforced as we entered 
into the Project. One of the initial purposes of the Project, that of 
involving youth in civic participation on a self-governing basis, 
received increasing emphasis from the staff and the group workers 
as the need for a constructive relationship with the community became 
more and more apparent. 

A definition of terms is necessary. We are choosing to use the 
term self-government rather than self-direction in this article, because 
the data are considerably more of social and interactive manifestations 
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GROUP EFFORTS TOWARD SELF GOVERNMENT 
AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Theodore D. Rice and Chandos Reid 


It is the purpose of this article to explore the manifestations of 
self-government and social responsibility which appeared in the groups 
involved in the Project reported in this issue of the Journal. Data in 
our study indicate that youth seem to be walled off from active parti- 
cipation in the significant aspects of community life. The simple 
problem of finding a place to meet appears to interfere with groups 
from every stratum of society. “Give us a place of our own” is a 
common cry of teenagers. It appeared in nearly half of the youth 
groups observed during the course of this study. Even more signifi- 
cant was the expressed surprise of adults in relation to all of the 
groups when they learned that youth were concerned with finding 
projects for community improvement. Often such efforts met 
with discouragement. That of New York University’s Social Club, 
(NYUSC), a group of Lower East Side Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
mainland white young people, was the most dramatic. As the worker 
called agency after agency to try to find service projects which could 
be undertaken by the group, she met with refusals and statements 
that such services were being adequately staffed by adults’ When the 
group did enter into a project of getting petitions signed for a hospital 
drive, the sponsoring adult group urged that an adult be sent with 
each teenager in getting signatures. 

These experiences indicate not only that there is no pattern of 
teenage participation, but that there is a basic mistrust or unwilling- 
ness to give genuine responsibilities to young people. Similar attitudes 
were expressed by the police sergeant who tried to discourage the 
MYCC from undertaking their housing stirvey and from a teacher 
who said to the worker about a Spanish-speaking group, ‘““You must 
understand that these children are not ready for any responsibility.” 

'_ The staff’s awareness of this problem was reinforced as we entered 
into the Project. One of the initial purposes of the Project, that of 
involving youth in civic participation on a self-governing basis, 
received increasing emphasis from the staff and the group workers 
as the need for a constructive relationship with the community became 
more and more apparent. 

A definition of terms is necessary. We are choosing to use the 
term self-government rather than self-direction in this article, because 
the data are considerably more of social and interactive manifestations 
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than they are of personal behavior. In the progress of the study, how- 
ever, the workers used the two terms interchangeably. We are defin- 
ing the term self-government to mean the ways in which youth and 
groups of youth establish their purposes and organize to fulfill them. 
We see efforts to achieve self-government as on a continuum and can- 
not with confidence identify a series of steps, one of which would 
appear before another. One of the workers in the project has referred 
to self direction in the following way: 

I like to visualize self-direction as a ladder with infinite rungs. The bottom 
rung is the beginning of awareness of self, others, environment. The advancing 


rungs are varying degrees of constructive achievement with and for self, others, 
environment. No individual, group or organization climbs this ladder in exactly 


the same way. 


In the progress of the study it appeared that growth in self-direction 
on the part of individuals in the various groups took place and directly 
affected progress toward the group’s self-government. 

We are using the term social responsibility to mean the ways in 
which youth give evidence of concern for the welfare of others, either 
as peers, younger persons, or adults. Our reason for choosing this 
term is that while civic participation appears to be related to growth 
in social responsibility, the data in this study reveal more evidence 
of growth in social responsibility than of actual civic participation. The 
pattern of the groups in this study which have taken civic responsi- 
bility appears to be one of setting up civic purposes, turning from 
them to exploration of relationships within the group itself and the 
establishing of satisfactory peer relationships, increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with this social pattern alone, search for civic projects, with 
a resulting growth in social responsibility as a result of the civic 
participation. 

We see self-direction, self-government, social responsibility, and 
civic participation on the same continuum. We do not infer that one 
of these may necessarily be prerequisite to the others. We are aware 
that growth in one of these characteristics may well produce growth 
in others at the same time. 

We wish to note the sources used for this article in terms of 


Project records: 


1. Weekly Process Records by each of the group workers. 
2. Personal Data Sheets regarding individuals involved in the 


groups. . 
3. Supplementary papers prepared by workers and research staff 


members. 
. Evaluation seminars held monthly during the study. 
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5. Responses of members of the groups to certain evaluation 
instruments administered by the group workers. 

6. Interviews and conferences with the group workers. 

7. The preliminary report of this Project.? 


We are aware of the subjective quality of the data of the Project, 
but we have attempted to reduce the subjectivity through interviews 
and conferences with the workers in which interpretations were sub- 
mitted to criticism, through the monthly evaluation seminars in which 
a similar process was used, and through separate interpretations made 
by the authors of this article and checked, one against the other. 


In our analysis of the data, we have developed two postulates: 


@ That a group begins to assume social responsibility as its own 
role becomes clear. 


@ That if leadership, structure, and group process are appro- 
priate to effective and satisfying self-governing experience, 
the group will be accepted by its members. 


With reference to the first of these two postulates, these groups 
of adolescents began to assume social responsibility as the roles of 
their respective groups became clear. To achieve clarity of role, there 
seems to be no single pattern revealed.* However, there is some evi- 
dence that clarity of role cannot come from the group worker’s assur- 
ance of what the group role should be, nor did it develop from the 
abstract statement of purposes in the constitutions of the various 
groups. Although this is evident in nearly all of the weekly reports, it 
is particularly clear in the Queens Civic Youth Council (OCYC), the 
group of upper middle class youth in Queens, who called themselves 
a youth council for the borough, and who set up their purposes in 
terms of council activity, yet, had, after repeatedly unsuccessful 
attempts to carry out activity, to admit that they were, in fact, a 
group representative only of themselves. Nearly every report by the 
group worker mentioned their confusion either as to his role or their 
own. He repeatedly described his own role, just as frequently helped 
them reexamine their own statement of purposes, yet none of this 
verbal reassurance served to help them gain a sense of direction or 
an ability to establish their role, partly because the concept was inap- 
propriate, and could not therefore be understood, and partly because 
they consistently refused a realistic appraisal of their role. When 
such an appraisal was finally forced by their increasing loss of mem- 
bers and inability to carry out proposed projects, a sense of relief 
and renewed activity appeared. Individual members who had not 
prior to this time taken an active role began to assume responsibility. 
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Members who did not take part in this appraisal, however, lost 
interest in the group. Other factors continued to prevent this group 
from becoming effective. 


Similarly, in the two Spanish-speaking groups, requests were 
repeatedly made to the worker to clarify the purposes of the group. 
For example, in the Manhattan Civic Youth Club (MYCC), the 
following incident is illustrative: 


Vera came to me and said, “I have a few friends who are interested in this 
type of group but the truth is that they ask me about the purposes and things 
that we can do and I don’t know how to explain to them. I do have an idea in 
my mind, but it is not clear.” 


I said that the Constitution had some ideas about the purposes and aims but 
that many of the group had given to me the same impression and that I 
thought that what we could do was to devote a whole meeting to the discussion 
of different things that we could do in the community and since next week we 
are having a picture related to this, we could take the opportunity and discuss 
it.4 
Only in terms of a specific, short term project which was concrete 
and readily consummated did the group sense its own role. The verbal 
assurances and direction of the worker, the constitution of the group— 
neither one appeared to increase the clarity of role. A prior necessity 
in these groups seemed to be the gathering of personal security in their 
relationships with each other and with the group worker. 

While it cannot be said that the role of the groups in the Project 
was the sum total of the role of the individuals in each group, for 
surely many individuals were helped in achieving their own sense of 
role from their experiences in their groups, nevertheless, it appears 
that development of group role was in some degree dependent upon 
the vision of individual members concerning their own roles and the 
extent to which their basic needs for safety, belongingness, esteem, 
and love were receiving satisfaction. As we look at the reports of 
activities of some of the individuals, we are inclined to identify the 
following as clues to the role which individuals saw themselves 
assuming : 

a. Apparently individuals in these groups felt obligated to estab- 
lish themselves in relation to other members of their groups. It 
would further appear that unless such a relationship was satisfactorily 
achieved, the group role was not successfully established. The follow- 
ing excerpts from the Weekly Process Records serve to illustrate 
these efforts at establishing intra-group relationships.° The first 
excerpt is taken from a Weekly Process Record of the MYCC 
group, the older of the two Spanish-speaking groups. Simon was the 
president of the group who vacillated throughout the reports in his 
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assumption of responsibility. Elsa was not a member of Simon’s 
clique, which dominated the group, and she was therefore threatening 
to the clique members. Reaction to this threat reached a climax and 
was resolved in the following excerpts: 


On this Friday only 12 members were present. The group got together, but 
were in the mood for joking with each other with the exception of Elsa and her 
friend. Elsa was showing them her new ballet step and the group laughed at 
her. Simon said she looked like a wild goat jumping. |. 

Simon started the meeting, but Mike, Juan, and Chico kept on joking. Elsa 
said that she would wish that something could be done that night since she 
did not come to lose time. Every time she said something, all of them laughed. 

Chris said that what was wrong was that the group did not like the idea 
of the survey and every Friday what they did was just to talk about it. Elsa 
jumped and said, “I wish that you people should have decided that before, 
since they are talking about this survey everywhere, even at New York Univer- 
sity.’ The group did not pay any attention to what she said. 

She noticed that and got up and said, “I am sorry I have to leave, but I did 
not come here to waste my time and I think this is a wonderful idea.” 

Simon told her that if that was the way she was feeling that she could 
leave. When she was near the door, Simon said in a very loud voice, “I wish 
she will not come any more, nobody likes her here and she is a big square.” 


There were several conversations over this problem before the 
next meeting of the group a week later, but none of them resolved 
the problem. Elsa was helped to see the things which she did to 
antagonize the group, and her friends were given help in understand- 
ing her. Conversations with Simon did not refer to this problem. 
However, the group resolved the issue in its next meeting: 


Simon, Mike and Juan were going to leave, but before that I (the adult 
worker) asked them to stay for a little while because Elsa wanted to say good 
bye to the whole group. 

Elsa started by saying, “I think it is my right to leave this group since we 
don’t get along, and it is very hard for me to change myself and you people to 
change yourselves. I want you people to know that in my heart I have no 
ill feeling toward the group and that I am sorry that-I have to quit, but I wish 
success to all of you.” 

Lucia, (Simon’s sister) said, “Oh, no. I don’t see why Elsa should quit. 
If.we are going to do this to members in this group, what kind of a group 
is this? I think it is time for the one that did wrong to apologize to Elsa.” 

I took the opportunity and then said that I had thought this whole week 
that we could as a group get together and discuss ways of improving fellow- 
ship among members. 

Simon went to Elsa and both walked toward the door. Elsa called me Sun- 
day and told me that Simon had apologized to her for him and in the name of 
the group. 


The struggle of the group for relationships with each other in 
accustomed patterns was linked with the struggle for a satisfactory 
group role. While Elsa was ready to proceed on the survey, other 
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members of the group found its satisfactions too remote, its demands 
upon personal poise for interviewing too exacting at their stage of 
personal security and group development. 

New York University’s Social Club (NYUSC) gives a similar 
picture of sparring for satisfactory relationships within the group itself 
before coming to terms with the role and purpose of the group. This 
group consisted of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and one mainland white 
American. The pattern of “sounding,” or competitive kidding, familiar 
to and understood by the Negro group was used in an effort to estab- 
lish relationships in this group. At a conference which the group held, 
a clique group of the white Puerto Ricans with the mainland white 
American became hurt and defensive. Sounding itself finally became 
an issue for discussion at this conference: 


At one of the last discussion sessions, the issue of sounding came up. The 
group talked about the way it could hurt people if the sound wasn’t understood 
and that there were two types of sounding. One was like a joke and the other 
could really hurt. It was very lightly decided that sounding would not be 
dropped, for it provided for a lot of the club’s pleasure and amusement, but 
that the second type of sounding would be reduced. Marvin said it wouldn't 
be easy to stop sounding, for all the kids in the neighborhood do it. 


It is interesting to note that this discussion did not take place in 
the group until the group had grown to know one another well enough 
to feel some social responsibility for their members, and until some 
sense of direction and purpose as to the group role had begun to 
develop. Sounding is mentioned in later reports only in terms of the 
surprise expressed by other workers when they noticed members of 
the group refraining from this type of activity in other meetings 
at the social centers with which the group was associated. This would 
appear to indicate the growth of group responsibility in pursuance of 
their role. 

b. Similarly, individuals in each group had to test out their rela- 
tionship to the group worker. The role of the group worker in this 
study was quite different from that to which the youth were accus- 
tomed. In the Spanish-speaking groups, the adult role is customarily 
one of authority, and acceptance of the worker as a guide and an 
adult who would defer to their thinking proved very difficult. It may 
actually have impeded the development of the group. The worker 
felt that as bilingual members accustomed to the mainland culture 
joined the Helpers, the group was better able to understand her role 
and to move into a pattern of self-direction and self-government. She 
felt that the dependence of the group upon her leadership became 
less extreme as this new clique began to show influence. Similarly in 
the upper middle class group in Queens, the youth considered them- 
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selves as young adults, yet their dependence upon the adult leader 
was evident in their frequent reference to uncertainty as to the role 
of their worker and the need for someone to give them ideas which 
they would carry out. This was a reflection of their previous group 
experience. The president of the Go-Gents warned their observer 
that he must not interfere, and accepted his presence only when it 
became apparent that they could rely on him not to, assume a directive 
role. This was a protest, but again the group worker was tried out, 
both verbally and in action. The testing of the worker was one phase 
of the group’s effort to establish its limits of operation. 

c. Individual problems and needs of members helped and/or inter- 
fered with their assumption of their group roles. The data are not 
oriented to psychological analyses, but some overt manifestations give 
clues to the ways in which these individual problems and needs 
facilitated or interfered with the assumption of group roles. Jimmy 
gives us one of the best pictures of the developing role of an individual 
in relation to the group. He was a member of the Teenage Planning 
Council (TPC), a group at the Huntington Community Center in 
South Jamaica. He first appeared in the weekly report as follows: 


Jimmy came to the meeting about this time and precipitated one of the most 
heated discussions that the group has had, after the president brought him up 
to date on what had transpired. Jimmy said, “Like I told you at the first meet- 
ing, colored people cai’t do anything together. You’re just sitting here Wasting 
your time.” 

Mabel, who was at the opposite side of the room, began to argue with 
Jimmy and spoke about her experiences at P.S. 136 in Harlem which, to her, 
disproved Jimmy’s theory. One could see the eyes of the members follow the 
discussants. Jimmy continued, “Well, if everything is so wonderful, why don’t 
you invite your parents to the Center?” and added, “I’ll tell you why, because 
the members don’t behave, the language is dirty, and it’s’ no place for a decent 
person. Even the teachers are afraid to work here.” 

I, (the adult worker) felt obliged to speak. I admitted that there was some 
truth in Jimmy’s words, talked briefly about the dangers of general statements 
and the acceptance of stereotypes, and presented staff’s philosophy of service 
built on love, not fear. The president invited Jimmy to become a more active 
member in order to prove to himself that all of his ideas are not right. Jane 
said, “We can all make sure that we behave, and in that way, set an example 
for others. 


Nothing more about this incident appears in the Weekly Process 
Records, but we have excerpted mention of Jimmy as it appears in 
subsequent accounts of the group. It is apparent that he did become 
more active. These comments, we believe, tell a story of his growth 
in confidence and in contribution to the group: 


At this point, two members entered the room, apologized for being late, 
and asked what had happened. Jimmy, our card playing member par excellence, 
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said that time should not be spent to bring any latecomer up to date, and sug- 
gested that hereafter each member pay one penny for each minute’s lateness. 
A heated confab followed... 

Jimmy offered a suggestion which he felt would eliminate the wearing of 
hats by some of the boys. He proposed that the TPC members volunteer for 
check-room duty every evening. Although some members expressed unwilling- 
ness to be “tied down” to a schedule, everyone agreed this was a way to 
show their good faith and to help their friends live up to one of their respon- 
sibilities. The president asked Jimmy to outline his plan on paper and to present 
it at the next meeting... 

It was Jimmy’s recommendation that new members pay back dues that 
caused a furor. TPC members forgot about raising hands before they could 
be recognized by the chair. At the end of the verbal fist fight, Jimmy again 
announced that it wasn’t fair for a new member to benefit from the efforts of 
old members, and left the meeting .. . 

Jimmy suggested that the President read aloud each article of the By-Laws 
and asked for the reaction of members to each section. The president com- 
plied... 

When the By-Laws were finally approved, even Bill and Jimmy, who are 
given to self expression at the most inopportune moments, raised their hands 
before speaking .. . 

The president, Jimmy, and Miss Samuels left about 8:30 to “post posters 
everywhere.” . . . The president said that he and Jimmy would work at the 
door for the Talent Show ... The president, Jimmy, Frank, and Bill then con- 
ferred with nine youngsters from P.S. 51 Community Center—Bronx, about 
ways to form and maintain a council... 


There is nothing in the record to indicate that Jimmy felt like telling 
the nine youngsters from the Bronx that “Negroes couldn’t work 
together” or that they would be wasting their time in forming a 
council. 

The role of the adult workers in working with the personal prob- 
lems of the youth involved in this study is a particularly interesting 
one. In the MYCC and the Helpers, the two Puerto Rican groups, 
and in the NYUSC, the group from the Lower East Side, the adult 
worker found it extremely important to provide stability, faith, and 
love for the individual members of the groups. One wonders, in read- 
ing the weekly reports how these workers had any private lives of 
their own, for such was the relationship developed with the group 
members that they came almost daily to the workers for personal 
counsel and reassurance. Each member of these groups needed in 
some way to have his own basic needs met and cared for. Jimmy 
needed faith in himself as a Negro. That faith was met through the 
successful achievement of the group. Charles, an intelligent, eighteen 
year old member of the NYUSC, needed faith in himself as a person. 
The following account of the adult worker is indicative both of the 
insight and effort which the workers expended upon individuals and 
of the way in which personal problems affected the group life, and 
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were, in turn, affected by the group. It reinforces observations about 
the adult role made in Patterson’s article elsewhere in this issue. 


Charles, besides being a member of the NYU Social Club, is a member of 
a Bible study class which I conduct on Sunday mornings at St. Augustine’s 
Chapel. This class and the club have been the only two organizations that he 
has taken a sincere interest in. He was the Chairman of another group with 
which I worked, and I had to chase him all over the East side in order that 
he'd attend meetings. It is my feeling that he is searching for recognition, and 
a feeling of belonging outside of the group of boys that he has been so used 
to hanging around with. 

After class Charles had a longing to stay and chat. He told of his experi- 
ence spending 21 days in the Tombs; of how he read books which were dis- 
carded from the Brooklyn library in 1939. Even though they were old, he 
stated, he came across one that he liked so well that when he was told that 
he could leave the Tombs for another chance out in society he hated to leave 
on this account. 

Charles said his mother came to meet him, but he told her he wanted to go 
home alone. He said he started off walking fast and got to such a pace that he 
found himself running. He said he finally realized that he was running away 
from the Tombs. He felt that he wanted to write a book concerning the Lower 
East Side. 

He then related how he recently almost went along with three of the fellows 
to steal money for them to buy dope. He said he used the excuse that he was 
going to his girl’s house in order not to go along. He said that there were two 
groups of boys that made up his friends. A bad group and a good group. He 
named the fellows which fitted in each group. He felt sometimes he was an 
active member of the good group and others an active member, of the bad 
group. 

I have observed both groups, for this is a real problem facing our area. 
The good group consists of fellows who’ have rather high I.Q.’s. They either 
go to school or hold jobs. They keep themselves looking very well and only 
participate in church clubs. 

The group that Charles classifies as the bad group are fellows who left 
school, have a hard time keeping jobs and facing-the problems of their home 
life. During some of their leisure time they were introduced to dope and this 
has caused three to be placed in Riverside Hospital and a few others to be 
placed in the Tombs. 

Charles ended his conversation by saying he’d like to own an apartment in 
. Greenwich Village and just relax and listen to records. 


To meet what she had analyzed as this boy’s need for recognition, the 
worker made him her assistant in the group. He was also selected by 
the other young people as the chairman of the Project-wide Wash- 
ington’s Birthday Conference. He discharged these duties with com- 
plete responsibility, and the record shows constant growth in under- 
standing of group processes and the ways in which this particular 
group needed help. 

d. Unless a group gets a clear concept of itself in relation to other 
groups, it cannot become socially oriented toward self-government. 
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A major factor in establishing the role of the group appeared to be 
the establishing of relationship with other groups. This is evident in 
the case of every group in the study with’ the exception of the Vice- 
roys, a cellar club which was completely independent of social organi- 
zations, sponsors, or other neighborhood clubs. This very independ- 
ence, however, appeared to these analysts to be a way of relating 
themselves to the culture of the immediate community. This pattern 
of a self-contained group responsible to no one and concerned only 
with itself and with its members is a part of the complex culture of 
the Lower East Side. It is the type of organization which the gangs 
of the city represent. This club, it seems to us, established its relation- 
ship to the community through its very independence, and through 
the fact that its role appeared to be a social rather than an anti-social 
one. 

The Go Gents, on the other hand, represent quite a different pat- 
tern of relating themselves to other groups. These boys had a marked 
center of interest in mechanics and hot rods. Their experience in the 
community was one of adult interference and of finding no place where 
they and their interests were welcomed. They sought the school as a 
meeting place and were received with encouragement by the shop 
teacher and the recreation director. But even then, they made it clear 
that they would run things themselves and that they did not want 
the adults to interfere. Thus far, the record was one, not of relating 
to the other groups, but of rejection of the others. As one reads the 
account of their club, however, it is not the account of an independent 
group. The thembers and especially the leaders, saw the group in a 
dependent relation to the Long Island Hot Rod Association. Loyalty 
was actually to the more remote group, as evidenced by the fact that 
in case of conflict, it had a prior claim for attendance of the leaders. 
The national constitution was slavishly followed, even when it was 
obvious to others that the requirements for dues and for membership 
were not appropriate to the local group. 

This pattern of relating to other groups and seeing one’s group in 
relation to other groups was essential, but difficult, for the OCYC. 
This group, because of its origin, saw its field of action as all of 
Queens. It remained independent of any sponsoring group, repeatedly 
refused to join other youth groups, yet sought help and membership 
from other groups. Thus it both reached for a relationship with others 
and at the same time refused the tangible relationships which were 
open to it. This group participated in the Washington’s Birthday 
Conference of the groups in the study in a very active way, yet with 
an attitude of offering assistance to others rather than one of seeking 
for ways to strengthen their own group. 
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The other groups in the study sought much more actively for 
relationship to each other as a means of strengthening and reinforcing 
their work. The first evidence of this is with NYUSC, a group which 
drew its membership primarily from two chapels on the Lower East 
Side, but was not directly sponsored by either chapel. Three members 
of the group attended a church conference at West Cornwall, Connec- 
ticut, during the period in which NYUSC was struggling to under- 
stand its role and in which the members were-searching for ways to 
relate to each other. The interracial character of this group made the 
latter problem a difficult one. So concerned were they with the role 
of NYUSC at this time that they interpreted almost everything which 
happened in the light of the needs of NYUSC. The result was 
that they proposed that NYUSC have a similar conference to get 
acquainted with each other and to consider their purposes. This 
examination of the club in the light of their experience in other 
groups was one of the first signs of the developing role in NYUSC. 
The conference itself played a very strong part in helping members 
of the group relate to each other and to the role of the club. Visits 
of club members to the other groups in the study also helped indi- 
vidual groups begin to see themselves as a part of a larger population 
of teenagers trying to do something constructive, rather than as 
isolated groups. 

So new were these types of contacts to the Puerto Rican members 
of MYCC and the Helpers that invariably they began with defensive 
remarks after meeting with members of the other groups. The head 
of the social center and also the coordinator of the Project were called 
“squares.” Such remarks, however, were always followed by others 
which indicated respect and interest in the meeting which had been 
held. The pride of this group in their program and achievement when 
they presented their material to QCYC is another evidence of the 
importance of this intergroup visitation and relationship. The QCYC 
adult worker reported : 


Juan spoke in almost perfect English with some hesitation, but without 
faltering. Although he was obviously not comfortable in this new group, he 
held his own very well. At some times, when he had trouble finding the right 
words or making a simple statement, Vera chimed in happily and easily. Her 
manner was friendly and warm, and she was obviously comfortable. Her Eng- 
lish is as good as any QCYCer’s. 

There was obviously good feeling between the groups and no racial differ- 
ences were in the minds of the MYCC. I can’t be as sure for the QCYC 
MYCC seemed very proud of its recently published publicity. 


This episode is important in view of the fact that MYCC was a 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican group from a low income background, 
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yet because of the relationship between groups established by com- 
mon purposes and by participation in the study, these rather insecure 
youth were able to participate in this meeting with upper middle class 
youth with a sense of pride in achievement and with no sense of 
cultural difference. 

The groups which participated in the Washington’s Birthday Con- 
ference reported an increase in interest and a clarification of purpose 
as a result of the exchange which took place among groups. The report 
from the Teenage Planning Council showed the genuineness of 
response: 

The members agreed that one of the most positive aspects of the Confer- 
ence was the opportunity to meet young people from other parts of the city 
and to share experiences with them. They expressed the hope that such affairs 


would be held more frequently. Alberta suggested that the TPC take the initia- 
tive and plan another conference. 


In the opinion of these analysts, this sense of belonging to a larger 
responsibility helped to strengthen the concept of role of the individual 
clubs. 

Our second postulate is that members accepted these groups in so 
far as leadership, structure, and group processes were appropriate to 
effective and satisfying self-governing experience. 

As we analyze the Weekly Process Records in this Project, we 
can make the following generalizations concerning manifestations of 
self-government in the participating groups: 

a. There is evidence that each of the groups sought to run its own 
affairs. The degree of skill expressed by the groups was considerably 
varied. Perhaps the group least able to run its own affairs initially 
was the Helpers, a group of Puerto Rican background, and the 
youngest group in the study. Recurrently, reports from this group 
show that even older teenagers asked the adult worker to visit the 
parents prior to any commitment to joining the organization. The 
dependence may have been a cultural manifestation of recently-arrived 
Puerto Rican families. The growth of self-direction in the group 
appeared as they became more accustomed to the Manhattan culture 
and as bilingual students who had been in the city for a greater 
length of time joined the group. 

Similarly, NYUSC, the group on the Lower East Side, also 
initially gave evidence of considerable dependence upon the worker. 
This was due, perhaps, to the fact that the elected leader did not 
have the skills necessary for dealing with the difficult organizational 
period of the group. He sought to learn and the more skilled mem- 
bers of the group gave him genuine assistance. This group finally 
reached a degree of self-government in which they pointed out to 
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the worker that they would make their own decisions. This is also 
the group in which the members suggested a leadership training 
group to learn needed skills. 

The Viceroys, a cellar club on the Lower East Side, were the 
most self-governing group with which the study had contact. They 
were completely independent of sponsors or “entangling alliances” of 
every sort. While their methods may not be those which would meet 
social approval, there is no question of the fact that they were, indeed, 
self-governing. Although they did accept paint which was offered for 
redecorating their club rooms, the boys in the group maintained a 
complete self-dependence and refused any other relationship with 
adults. 

At this end of the scale, also, was the Teenage Planning Council 
of the Huntington Community Center. At the first meeting of the 
group, Pete, the president, showed his ability to assume leadership. 
When he was absent, leadership fell into the hands of a group of 
capable youth. Initially the worker asked for permission to meet with 
the group, and at no time was the worker forced to take over or to 
exhibit any but an advisory role in the organization. 

b. Coupled with this urge to run their own affairs, was the doubt 
of ability to organize and plan and carry through. This was expressed, 
for example, in the rejoicing of the TPC at the end of a Christmas 
party: “We did all right. No fights, no whisky, and everybody had 
a good time.” It was also expressed by Don the second President of 
the Go Gents after the group had collapsed: “Al, (the first president) 
was our leader—he got things doné—I failed to. It looks like I laid 
an egg. If Al would have stayed on we would have been o.k.” This 
doubt was further evident in the most sophisticated of the groups, 
the QCYC, in the way they turned to the adult worker for ideas, for 
reassurance, and in the way in which they were constantly seeking a 
prestige person to give them ideas. 

In each case, there was real perplexity ; as to purpose and direction 
of the group. Sometimes this arose because of uncertainty as to how 
much the group should conform to what it thought the sponsor, the 
adult worker, or some other adult influence wanted. Sometimes it 
was because members of the group were in disagreement with each 
other as to what should be done. Sometimes the difficulty lay in the 
fact that personalities within the group themselves had not satisfied 
their own sense of identity enough to relate to the group. 

Two factors which have not received prior attention in this paper 
appear to have had a definite effect upon the ease or difficulty with 
which the group clarified its purposes. The first was the relation of 
the group to a stable, sponsoring organization. The Go Gents sought 
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such stability in the Long Island Hot Rod Association whose stand- 
ards proved to be out of reach, The QCYC lacked any continuity of 
sponsorship, although several groups would have been willing to offer 
it. It had interest from an advisory group, from various organizations 
in the community, but it was not specifically related to a stable, con- 
tinuing group in the community, and this, we believe, contributed to 
the difficulties of the group. TPC and NYUSC were both related to 
the ongoing program of a social center, with staff members of the 
center assisting the group when called upon, even though the actual 
sponsorship of the group was not undertaken by the center. It is 
the opinion of these analysts that this sense of stable interest and 
resource to be called upon when needed, together with the fact that 
problems of finding a meeting place were thus eliminated, did much 
to ease the organizational and insecurity problems of these groups. 
In contrast, the MYCC and Helpers found themselves unwanted both 
in the school and the settlement house to which they had a very 
tenuous relationship. The difficult problem of finding direction and 
purpose was thus complicated by a very real sense of rejection felt 
by the group. The following excerpt from the adult worker’s report 
serves to illustrate this need: 


At the meeting that the MYCC had last Friday, Mike insisted that the 
group could never carry on a good activity since they do not have a place of 
their own. He said that they need a place where they could go and make plans 
whenever they felt like it. I asked him what activities they could carry on if 
they had a place of their own, and he said that they could provide entertain- 
ment for smaller children, age 7-9 years old, who most of the time have no 
place to go because all facilities are used by the teenage group. 

He also said that on Wednesday he would talk to Dr. Patterson to see if 
NYU could help the group in securing a place of their own. 

He expressed his perception of the matter by saying, “Well, in the begin- 
ning these people (referring to the social center) treated us very nice, because 
the name of the center appeared in the newspapers, but now we ‘stink’ and to- 
night because you had not arrived, they did not let us in. We are supposed to 
be self-governing and tell Dr. Patterson (aggressively pointing to me) that 
if NYU does not help us in getting a place of our own there will be no club.” 

I wonder if he may also have noticed that any time these people received 
any mail or wanted to tell the group anything or make a complaint they usually 
referred to me rather than calling one of them. I also wonder how much con- 
fidence in themselves they can develop in this setting. 


A second factor which appeared to have significant effect in 
determination of group purposes was the difference between short- 
term and long-term planning. When immediate results of planning 
were postponed, or when the project was one in which immediate 
satisfactions were not apparent, the groups had a tendency to revert 
to seeking a sense of personal satisfaction rather than turning to the 
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difficult planning process. In the MYCC group, in its early stages, 
whenever planning seemed to be necessary, the group suggested a 
party or that they stop talking and dance. The same tendency appeared 
in NYUSC. As the adult workers understood this problem and 
the projects promised immediate satisfaction and sense of achieve- 
ment, planning sessions became interesting to the group. Undoubtedly 
the success of these short-term projects was also a significant factor 
in making the planning sessions more attractive. 

c. For the purpose of this article, we are particularly concerned 
with the leadership which appeared within groups, and with the ways 
in which the impact of cliques or certain personalities affected the 
groups. Perhaps the most clearly self-governed group, the Viceroys, 
was also the most primary of the groups. 

The leadership manifestations in the groups which were observed 
can be characterized as follows: 

Leadership within a clique: In the MYCC, a group of girls 
seemed to be the action, decision-making, dispute-resolving group. If 
they were absent, less happened in the group meetings. However, their 
leadership was indirect, since boys related to the same clique were 
chosen as official leaders. 

Assumed leadership: This form of leadership appeared in the Go 
Gents, in which the initial leader, Al, gave evidence of being the major 
source of holding the group together and giving it direction, although 
his efforts were supplemented closely by a second member. In the 
TPC, the fact that members did not know each other well enough to 
select officers led them to postpone their election. Peter, however, had 
assumed the leadership in the early stages both by suggesting the 
formation of the council and by establishing order in the first meeting 
when everyone talked at once. It was no surprise, therefore, when he 
was chosen as the permanent leader. QCYC gives a contrasting pic- 
ture of assumed leadership. Julia, the president, gave all committee 
assignments. Group decisions were made in small committee meetings 
. whish she attended and then reported to the larger group. The result 
was, of course, that although this assumption of leadership appeared 
to receive group approval, the opportunity for individual participation 
and involvement was minimized. 

Self-critical, growing leadership: This category is represented by 
several individuals who showed increasing leadership as their own 
role and group purposes became more specific. The individuals repre- 
sented in this category sought out assistance from the group worker 
and from members. Over a period of weeks it became evident that 
they were not solely dependent on assistance and advice, but were 
initiating ideas, seeking for improvement of their leadership and of 
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the work of the group. Some of them got copies of Roberts’ Rules of 
Order in order to learn better how to conduct the meetings. Perhaps 
it is in this category that the most effective growth toward self- 
government can be seen. Evidence of this effort toward growth is 
seen in the following excerpt from the NYUSC Weekly Process 
Records: 


I have spent hours at a time discussing the purpose of NYUSC with Jim. 
Also trying to point out his role in the group and stating that each individual 
is an important aspect of the Club. Jim stated that these talks gave him a 
clearer picure of the purpose and a desire to take an active part in meetings. 
The only problem he has had was that he felt the other members hadn’t the 
opportunity to secure the understanding needed for the group to secure self- 
direction or even to keep the Club functioning. He asked if I ever talked to 
the other members of the Club like I talked to him about the group, and when 
I said “No, at least not to the extent and length I have with you,” he stated it 
would be nice if I could do so. Thus the leadership training class. Once a 
month there is a chance to teach some of the things necessary for self-direction, 
and weekly, an opportunity to put this into practice. 


Dependent leadership: This category is obviously self-contradic- 
tory. The existence of a leader not representing his group but depend- 
ent upon the adult worker or upon a clique would be an index to 
difficulty in growth toward self-government. This is represented by 
Mike and Simon of the MYCC and perhaps by others on whom the 
data are not too clear. These persons exhibited flashes of creative 
ingenuity, such as adapting the “buzzing groups” idea for planning 
their survey, and they also exhibited the capacity for leadership in 
informal, primary, face-to-face groups, but they appeared to become 
insecure and dependent on the adult worker and on the girl’s clique in 
the wider social setting. 

d. The appropriateness of the task of planning, goal-setting, and 
job definition to the membership of the group had a primary effect 
on group development. In these groups, certainly many problems and 
difficulties arose in this area. For example, goals were set which lay 
beyond the possibility of achievement of the group. This was the 
case for the Go Gents and for QCYC, and apparently for MYCC. 
It might, except for an act of providence, have been the case for 
TPC. In the Helpers, the worker succeeded in getting planning done 
initially only by asking questions to which the members could respond. 
The worker’s description of the failure of the Go Gents is an illustra- 
tion of the effect of such inappropriate planning : 


The self-imposed, formal, and highly-structured operation provided by 
their constitution did much to cause their downfall. This, coupled with their 
too-heavy economic obligations, and a lack of a workshop of their own open 
them on a choice basis, were the real obstacles blocking their success, 
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Their shop sponsor is convinced that his sound and reasonable advice con- 
cerning finances and relaxation of rules was disregarded primarily because he 
was a teacher. 


Another facet of participation problems is reflected by QCYC in 
which decisions were brought to the group by committees rather than 
made by the group as a whole. This factor alone could have caused 
the failure of the group even had other factors been ideal. 


Perhaps the most immediately successful goal-setting and plan- 
ning is revealed in the data from the TPC, where the purpose of the 
club, to improve the Center, provided an opportunity to plan and 
define projects from which immediate gratification was possible. Cer- 
tainly evident in the work of the groups was the fact that planning 
over too long a range of activity or for an activity in which the end 
results were not immediate tended to bring disintegration of the 
group. In each group, appropriateness of planning was reflected in 
these ways: 


1. A project either derived from within the group or generated 
from external sources caught the enthusiasm of the group. 


2. A detailing of things to be done to achieve success in the project. 


3. Voluntary or assigned asumption of specific responsibilities by 
individuals whom the group readily recognized as the logical 
persons to do the job. 


Pd 


e. Decision making. Perhaps one of the clearest points of crisis 
in any group is that which comes in making decisions. The data 
reveal recurrent issues in which decisions were made, partly by the 
leader’s sensing group readiness for a decision and stating it. In some 
cases the decision-making process was so difficult that the adult 
worker took charge of the discussion in order to help the group face 
the problems before it. TPC was mature enough in facing decisions 
so that the adult worker forced the decision back to the group and the 
group felt it necessary to gather more information before a decision 
was actually made. 


On Monday, April 30, $320.54 (proceeds of a talent show) was deposited. 
That evening a group informally discussed the disposition of the money. They 
tried in several different ways to find out what I thought they should do with 
it. Each time I told them that this was their decision to make. 


The group invited the treasurer of the Huntington Community Center 
to appear before them and make a financial statement. They also con- 
sulted the Director of the Center. He also told them that the decision 
was theirs to make. 
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To summarize happenings, members considered their needs as a Council 
and the needs of the Center. They talked about functioning during the sum- 
mer months to plan the 1956-57 program with the Center Director. They talked 
about keeping in reserve part of the proceeds from the Talent Show in order 
to sponsor other fund raising events for the Center. They talked about helping 
other charitable organizations. They talked about the needs of the Center and 
their obligation to same. Pete made a beautiful statement. He said, “Giving to 
the Center is like putting money in a savings account. Once the Center is on 
its feet, it can give us additional interest.’’ The group finally decided to give 
the Center $200. 


f. Importance of social interaction. It is a truism that adolescents 
are seeking to establish successful peer relationships and that this 
search is often expressed through social activity. Similarly, it is well 
known that a group, to be sucessful, must either have a simple, direct 
action purpose, or provide its members with a sufficient variety of 
experiences in knowing and understanding each other so that difficul- 
ties or disagreements encountered in group discussion are not the only 
basis of judgment for personal interaction. It is worthy of note in this 
study that the success of the group in civic enterprise is almost pro- 
portionate to their success in social interaction with each other. The 
two groups in the study which had no social activities as a group were 
the two groups which failed to grow either in their concept of self- 
role or in their ability to undertake social responsibility. ‘lhe groups 
which were most successful in developing social interaction within the 
group were also most successful in reaching out to take social respon- 
sibility on a wider sctle. 

Conclusion: Data such as those used in this Project do not lend 
themselves to drawing of conclusions. They do, however, provide a 
wealth of human interest material and a picture of the dynamics 
involved in group development which would be limited by a more 
formal quantification of material. They also raise many questions 
which merit further investigation. Among the questions are those 
which relate to the achievement of social maturity as it is manifested 
in self-direction, self-government, social responsibility, and civic parti- 
cipation.® Within the experiences of the Project staff as they have 
worked with youth is evidence that the needs of youth, as expressed 
by Havighurst and the social class data as presented by Warner, 
Hollingshead and others,° do not include fully adequate concepts for 
further investigation in this field, although they provide a significant 
beginning. There is sufficient indication that the youth in these groups 
were primarily seeking for a sense of their own identity, and that 
group role, relation to adults, and efforts toward social and civic 
responsibility had a strong psychological basis. There is need for a 
study on a longitudinal basis which will be psycho-sociological in its 
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orientation and will probe further into the background for social and 
civic activity in youth groups. As a basis for such a study we would 
again refer to the premise indicated at the beginning of this paper, 
that youth tend to be walled-off from any significant place of their 
own in our present society, and that an opportunity to undertake sig- 
nificant responsibility will be welcomed by youth if it can be provided. 
We would hope that the two postulates which have been presented 
here might be subjected to a psycho-sociological investigation ; namely, 
that a group begins to assume social responsibility as its own role 
becomes clear and that if leadership, structure, and group processes 
are appropriate to effective and satisfying self governing experience, 
the group will be accepted by its members. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND THE SELF-GOVERNING ADOLESCENT GROUP 


Jean D. Grambs 


In a sense, each person lives in a community all of his own. No 
one else can see what exactly he sees from his particular vantage 
point. Yet we talk about ‘the community’ as though there were some 
common entities recognized and perceived by most people within the 
compass of that ‘community.’ Members of the lay public seem to have 
a folk sense of ‘community’ when they talk about ‘our town,’ or dis- 
tinguish sections of a metropolis into recognized areas. The sociologist, 
on the other hand, reminds us that there are not only many individual 
versions of the same ‘community,’ but within any given community, 
a multiplicity of ‘communities.’ 

In this research project, we found ourselves clearly confronted 
with various kinds of ‘communities.” We had urban neighborhoods in 
which residents identified themselves as part of a local community 
though known to be only a fragment of the total metropolis. We 
noted, too, that each group was in a sense a small community. At the 
same time, the community we call the United States of America 
seemed also very significant in some of the behavior and decisions 
that we observed. 

The group experience of the adolescents we studied, in terms of 
the various definitions of community noted above, seemed to be influ- 
enced by three variables: 

1. The way in which the local adult community, through its 
various institutions, was organized to help adolescents. 

2. What adolescents knew or felt about the community around 
them. 

3. The mores, norms, values that are part of the democratic 
‘community’—the national entity. 


As we first examined the experiences of the Project groups, it 
seemed apparent that of the three factors noted above, each one was 
to some degree affected by the following factors: 

1. The ethnic and/or racial experience of the group members 
and the adult community. 

2. The experience of the adult community with adolescents. 

3. The socio-economic level of the adolescent and adult com- 
munity. 

4. The age and sex of the group members. 


These factors seemed, at the mid-point in the pilot year, to be sig- 
nificant variables affecting group organization, goals, and survival. 


94 
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To what extent did we find these factors operating, in fact, at the end 
of a full year of group experience? While some of the seven factors 
listed above have been demonstrated as operating throughout the pilot 
year, others need to be modified or discarded. Presumably, with 
further longitudinal research with similar youth groups, we would 
need to make further refinements and modifications. 

In the Preliminary Report (January, 1956) three persistent needs 
of youth were suggested as being particularly relevant to this Project: 


Every youth needs to feel that there is a significant place for 
him in his immediate social world as an adolescent person. 

Every adolescent needs to be able to exercise his intelligence 
and growing maturity in solving problems of real concern to 
him and to the adult world. 

Every adolescent needs to be given an opportunity to learn 
that his own life situation is not the only one there is. 


The community settings in which these adolescent groups operated 
may be examined to see which of these factors aided or interfered with 
satisfying the above needs. Under what conditions, we can ask, does 
the community support and encourage the development of self-govern- 
ing civically-oriented youth groups? 

THE COMMUNITY SETTINGS 


The description of the groups earlier in this report indicates to 
some extent the kinds of neighborhood communities that the groups 
inhabited. For the purpose of the present discussion a brief recapitula- 
tion is in order. 


1. Go-Gents, the South Levittown t— Group, the Teenage 
Recreation Council 
A suburban area, mass-produced, with a very short com- 
munity history. The community, like many suburban post- 
war developmentss lacks an older generation and a stable core 
of several-generation residents. Highly organized with many 
civic and religious groups for adults. 

. Viceroys and NYU’s Social Club (NYUSC). 
Essentially similar neighborhoods. Slum, or near-slum, or new 
gigantic low cost housing developments. Grime, dirt, noise, 
hundreds of thousands of other human beings in a very short 
radius; businesses, industries, and housing all in the same 
block. Marked ethnic groups, some of very recent migration. 

. Helpers and the Manhattan Youth Civic Club (MYCC). 
Similar to environment of Viceroys and NYU Social Club 
but with a predominantly Puerto Rican population. 
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4. Teenage Planning Council (TPC). 
Designated one of the critical neighborhoods in the New York 
metropolitan area. High concentration of Negroes relative to 
other groups. 
Queens Civic Youth Council (QCYC). 
The orientation and community relationships of this group 
were predominantly middle class. But the area-community 
it sought to work with is a vast, heterogenous, sprawling 
borough of New York, including within it social segments of 
widely-varying status. 


These are, obviously, not ‘typical’ or representative communities. 
As the research progressed questions like the following were raised 
many times: “Would adolescents in a rural setting act like this?” 
or, “What about young people in an exclusive suburb in a midwestern 
city?” or, “Is this kind of youth group found in smaller cities or 
towns?” These questions remain unanswered. Later research must 
test the findings reported here in many other situations. 

At the same time, however, there appeared a commonality that 
seemed to pervade all the groups in our research project, diverse as 
these groups themselves were. One cannot escape feeling that, if such 


diverse groups show some common threads, then doubtless other 
groups that differ as much as these in their community settings will 
show similar characteristics. 


POSTULATES REGARDING COMMUNITY INFLUENCES ON YOUTH GROUP FORMATION 


@ Civically-oriented self-governing youth groups probably cannot 
develop or survive without active community help and localized 
institutional sup port. 


In terms of group survival, as noted in the groups under observa- 
tion in this study, socio-economic level appeared to be of far less sig- 
nificance than was the kind of adult and institutional support provided 
by the community. The Queens Civic Youth Council which seemed 
to have all the adult interest one could ask for was a conspicuously 
unsuccessful group.! Individual members achieved recognition based 
in part on OCYC, yet as one reads the record this recognition was not 
justified by any accomplishment of the group. The failure of this 
group derives in part from the lack of localized institutional support. 
While provided an advisor by New York University it also looked 
to the local administrator of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews for support. At one time the group considered moving its 
affiliation to the recreation and group work section of the Welfare 
Council, but nothing came of this discussion or invitation. 
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Similarly, while the Go-Gents accepted an advisor representing the 
schools, and an observer from New York University, the group very 
self-consciously insisted on its independent status, which inhibited 
effective adult guidance. 

Reading the record of such struggling groups as the Youth Club 
of Helpers, The Manhattan Youth Civic Club, and New York Uni- 
versity’s Social Club, one is continually impressed by the close work- 
ing relationship the adult leadership established with individual group 
members. The institutional affiliations were carefully appraised and 
utilized. The adult worker was a significant and important guide. 
These groups developed through the initiative of the adult advisors 
and emerged out of a deliberate institutional program as contrasted 
with OCYC and the Go-Gents. 

One notes, too, the effective group development in the Teen-Age 
Planning Council where, within a prescribed institutional setting, a 
self-governing group matured almost phenomenally in its ability to 
discipline itself and perform services for others. 

What, then, of the Viceroys? Here we have a sample of the other 
side of the postulate. Groups can be effective, self-governing, and 
survive, without institutional or adult leadership or sponsorship if 
they are not civically-oriented. 

We might suggest here two corollaries of the above postulate: 


a. Only via delinquent or quasi-delinquent activties can youth 
overcome adult barriers to autonomous adolescent group action, 
and 


. Only through adults and adult-sponsored institutions can ado- 
lescents find a positive place in the group life of the com- 
munity. 


It was noted, casually, that several of the QCYC members had 
been able to offer some service to a local welfare organization. Evi- 
dently two or three, without any group sanction, had been able to 
find something from time to time of worth and value to do in the 
community. But other than these small hints we do not find any other 
such mention of opportunity to perform a civic service noted or taken 
by adolescents outside of an adult-sponsored group. 

Part of this may be due to the perception of adolescents held by 
adults in the community. NYUSC had a difficult time finding any- 
thing of service to do; only after extensive inquiries by the adult 
advisor with the assistance of University staff were opportunities 
uncovered. When MYCC called in a police sergeant to discuss a 
survey of Puerto Rican community conditions which they proposed 
to do he was most negative about the whole thing. While QCYC 
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presumably had many channels for service open to them, we note 
the struggle they had to find a meeting place. Even a “big wheel” in 
an adult civic organization who offered to explore some “angles” for 
the OCYC was unable to locate a meeting place. They lost a room 
which they had been using at the YMCA; only intervention by the 
group’s NYU advisor helped out in this instance. When MYCC 
wanted to meet or go someplace they were always asked “Who is 
your sponsor? Who is your adult leader ?” 

There were, of course, many agencies and organizations interested 
in the groups, including the Viceroys. But we can suggest another 
corollary on the basis of the experience of these groups: 


c. Ecxept for specific welfare, ameliorative, or youth-serving agen- 
cies, the adult community is almost totally unaware of ado- 
lescent displacement. 


While what to do with young people makes the headlines continu- 
ally, it is only a rare instance where an agency or individual not 
directly concerned with social, ameliorative, or youth-serving functions 
sees any implications in the headlines for his own personal or organiza- 
tional concerns. An interesting exception points up another com- 
munity problem. In Levittown, the owner of a drug-store offered the 
use of his basement for a youth canteen but asked for school or recre- 
ation department sponsorship. After considering the insurance and 
supervisory aspects of the offer, the school board would not assume 
responsibility for direction of the faculty. Youth, it appears, lives in 
a no-man’s land in many communities. Since it takes effort, tribula- 
tion, and frustration to search for a positive role it is not surprising 
that autonomous youth groups are almost of necessity led to adopt 
a negative, aggressive, destructive role bent only on self-gratification. 

Despite initial hunches to the contrary, socio-economic differences 
did not seem to make a difference in the survival or extent of group 
programs. As a matter of fact, the two groups that seemed most 
advantageously situated in terms of community income level, QCYC 
and the Go-Gents, were not able to operate effectively. Thus one 
might propose that: 


d. Self-governing, civically-oriented youth groups can develop and 
survive without regard to socioeconomic level of community 
and participants. 


On the basis of the evidence, we cannot conclude that having 
an adequate income will discourage self-governing civically-oriented 
youth groups. Yet the evidence does contradict the notion that young 
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people in deprived areas are almost totally concerned with immediate 
self-gratification. As a matter of record, it is interesting to note that 
the less-privileged youngsters of TPC, MYCC, and NYUSC assessed 
themselves dues from the start, while OQCYC, whose members came 
from rather well-to-do families, felt that dues would not be a good 
idea and were astounded to hear how much MYCC was asking its 
members to pay. 

The evidence further points to the fact that living in intolerable 
tenement or slum conditions might actually act as a motivating factor 
towards betterment. As one poignant comment by a member of 
NYUSC points out: 

“I know that somewhere, sometime, we are going to accomplish something 
that will help us and other people who need help. And I would like to be 
there when the time comes.” 


The evidence thus far suggests that: 


e. Deprivation and disorganized community experiences and set- 
tings tend to motivate young people to seek ameliorative activ- 
ities through group action if the community provides the 
group arena and the permissive adult support needed. 


e@ The broader American culture pre-disposes groups towards pre- 
scribed organizational forms, group procedures, and group goals. 


It came as somewhat of a surprise to the Project staff to see 
emerge, in group after group, similar approaches to organizational 
problems. These can be designated as: 


Using voting and using majority rule to make decisions. 
Using a set group of officers; typically President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer. 

Establishing group laws through a written constitution. 


Whether the group was under adult guidance, or, like the Viceroys, 
_ a law unto itself, these same procedures—with some variations—dom- 
inated the formal organization of the group. In some instances, as 
with the Go-Gents, affiliation with a larger national organization dic- 
tated the kind of constitution and specific officers a group should have. 

Where did the members learn how to organize a group? In these 
groups, only rarely did one note the adult advisor suggesting form or 
procedure. Typically, the idea of what to do, when to vote, how to 
vote, how to get a constitution, etc., were ideas that emanated from 
membership. The Go-Gents responded to a “be democratic” reminder 
by the girl secretary. The MYCC developed their council from a study 
of the United Nations charter and the United States Constitution. 
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We can, on the basis of the experience of these groups, suggest 
that: 


a. In prior situations, in school and youth groups, ideas of demo- 
cratic group functioning were generally learned; the form for 
group organization is ‘standard’ and is not related to socio- 
economic variables. 


QCYC established many kinds of committees and chairmen (which 
rarely if ever functioned) to do some of the jobs that they needed. 
Where did they learn about officers-roles such as that of Correspond- 
ing Secretary? Similarly, the TPC talked learnedly about By-Laws 
and Standing Committees. Where did they learn about such matters? 
Leadership in the NYUSC used “buzz-groups” (as did the MYCC). 
In the case of all but OCYC we can see the effect of deliberate train- 
ing programs undertaken by the sponsoring agencies. At the Hunting- 
ton Community Center, home of the TPC, a leaders’ course had been 
instituted. Even though TPC members seemed scornful of leaders’ 
club members, whom they accused of being snobs, one girl in the 
TPC, who had the leaders’ club training, was effective in helping 
establish Standing Committees and other organizational refinements. 
Experience with “buzz groups” was gained in part through the 
planning meetings initiated by the Project staff for the Washington’s 
Birthday conference. “Buzz groups’ were also experienced at the 
conference itself. As part of its program NYUSC established a leader- 
ship training program—and most of the club turned out for it! We 
may hypothesize, then, that: 


b. Where leadership training is provided, youth groups will 
respond to new organizational ideas and adapt them to their 
own situations. 


We still have not accounted for the pattern established by QCYC, 
where no special opportunities were available for special organiza- 
tional training. In this instance we can suggest an additional hypo- 
thesis which, lacking further evidence, is merely suggested by the 
data: 


c. Parental participation in community organizations will sug- 
gest to adolescents some of the kinds of organizational pat- 
terns which can be used in their own groups. 


Thus, where young people hear their parents talking about their 
organizational affiliations and tasks, they absorb ideas useful in their 
own youth organizational situations. Conversely, where young people 
do not have any contact with adult organization through their parents 
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they must perforce adopt the only standard they know which is that 
conveyed by the school or other local youth organizations. It is here 
where we may find, with later research, a difference which may be 
accounted for by socio-economic level of the adult community, as 
well as by parental group experience. 


In the groups participating in this Project we had a number whose 
racial and ethnic composition were such as to suggest that some differ- 
ence in group structure could be a result of this factor. The most 
distinctive problem was that faced by the Puerto Rican groups: the 
Helpers, and MYCC. Here, as one reads the record, we can see 
dramatically, poignantly, often frustratingly, the problem of living 
with two cultures. How difficult it was for the younger group, the 
Helpers, to see the adult leader in the advisor role. The acute problem 
of whether to have meetings in Spanish or English plagued both 
groups. The intensity of inter-personal relations, the times that tem- 
pers flared or tears fell, were phenomena not noted in other groups. 
Were these true cultural differences? Perhaps. 


With the TPC we note early in the group’s record an intense few 
moments as the group reacted to a challenge by a possible member 
that “Negroes can never work together cooperatively.” A few other 
members indignantly denied this, but to what extent this challenge 
served to motivate them further towards responsible group action 
we cannot ascertain. - 

While parental concern is noted in many instances throughout all 
the group records, in the case of the- Helpers and MYCC we find a 
number of instances where parental restrictions kept youngsters from 
coming to meetings or were mentioned as reasons for not attending 
after school. Is this more restrictive parental role a function of cul- 
tural differences or a reaction to a delinquent neighborhood where 
the only safe place for a growing child may be at home? 

The value of an interracial club was one of the important consid- 

erations in the minds of a number of the NYUSC members. The con- 

“ference experience at West Cornwall reinforced this feeling that it 
was good to have an interracial club and that through such a club 
local East Side interracial tensions might be relieved. The QCYC was 
nominally an interracial organization, but, as one member observed 
several times, it actually had no lower-class or other racial groups 
represented actively. However, one of the most successful meetings 
of the QCYC was when a discussion on interracial problems was 
carried out. 


What do we derive from this kind of evidence? We can suggest 
that : 
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d. “Foreign” cultural background will show up in somewhat 
different inter-personal and group concerns but not neces- 
sarily in different organizational patterns; and, 

e. The way the culture treats minority group youth is reflected 
in their own concerns about group formation and in the con- 
cerns of other youth. 


Reflected in corollary e. are two of the pervading values of our 
society: viz., it is good to work together for common goals, and in a 
democracy each person is supposed to be valued without regard to 
race or creed or financial status. 

We see here evidence that youth, too, partake of those aspects of 
the general American culture. To what extent other activities of ado- 
lescents are so influenced we do not as yet know. But surely the values 
taught in school and elsewhere at some point achieve expression 
through individual and group action. The desire, the willingness, the 
genuine interest in ‘doing good’ as expressed by all the groups except 
the Viceroys perhaps indicates the acceptance by adolescents of the 
American value system—in a simple and relatively immature sense, 
to be sure. It may have been the initial overtures that the leaders made 
to prospective group members, but time after time the young people 
expressed the idea that in this group they did more than just have 
fun—though they had fun too! We can postulate, therefore that: 


f. Having been educated in the American values of ‘good deeds 
and good works,’ adolescents will respond to a suggestion 
that they can, through group action, likewise have an oppor- 
tunity to ‘do good,’ and 

g. By ‘doing good’ adolescents can prove to the larger society 
that they can ‘be good.’ 


It is interesting to note that even the Go-Gents, who were initially 
organized merely to satisfy their own interest and love for hot-rods 
included in their planning to “adopt” a family for Christmas, to have 
a free “safety check” for the public, to have a hot-rod rodeo with 
admission proceeds given to the Red Cross. Some of these activities 
were suggested by their national affiliation and the acceptance of them 
seems to parallel the acceptance by the other groups of adult sugges- 
tions that they could be of “good service” to others. 


e@ Many adolescents perceive adolescents as persons judged by the 
community as being bad unless and until proven good. 


Repeatedly the young people express the idea that they have to 
prove, somehow, that they are not juvenile delinquents. Parents were 
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rather suspicious of several of the clubs—particularly MYCC and 
NYUSC—because they were identified with “bad” gangs and groups 
or places where evil influences could work upon them. 

One of the prime motivating factors in the organization of the Go- 
Gents was to be able to disassociate themselves from the “hoods” and 
“yo-yo’s’—boys who gave hot-rodding a “bad reputation.” The 
NYUSC made it clear that they would have no drinking at their 
party because they would not be considered a good group. 

The ambivalence faced because of the conflict in values between the 
adult community and the community of youth was expressed by one 
potential member of NYUSC who was afraid that, if the group were 
“real good, other teenagers would look down on this group and call 
them ‘faggots’! They would be stared at like pink elephants.” A lead- 
ing member agreed, but said that the club was of “a serious nature” 
and if everyone were “strong and interested it wouldn’t matter.” But 
if anyone were weak, “here was the time to get out.” 

While we can speculate about why these adolescents were so over- 
whelmingly convinced that they were thought to be potentially bad 
unless they specifically worked to be thought good we note one of 
the functions that being good performed for the young people. If the 
Go-Gents really were a bunch of “good” hot-rodders, then several 
youngsters could join the club and even get parental support for a 
hot-rod! If the TPC were “good” then they could have dances at 
the Community Center. If the club were “good” then parénts would 
not object to their participation in a setting where one could meet 
friends and have fun. These themes recur in the protocols of the 
groups (except for the Viceroys). They suggest that: 


a. In order to achieve freedom of movement to pursue goals of 
value to adolescents, the group must have a “good’’ reputa- 
tion with adults. 


The struggle to prove that they could be “good” was far harder 
- for the lower-economic based groups than for QCYC. The Go-Gents 
were under suspicion, they felt sure, because they were organized 
around a prime symbol for adults of disliked and delinquent adoles- 
cent behavior, the hot-rod. Perhaps the strong motivation to prove 
their “goodness” might not have been so imperative in a more middle- 
class community—among YMCA or Boy Scout groups. But for these 
youngsters, there was an insistent need to be thought good. By 
achieving a “good” reputation the clubs could then be free to do 
service and also to have fun. 

The Viceroys also accepted a minimum of “good” behavior and 
One suspects that it was a fine line that distinguished between “good” 
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and “bad” for these young people. Certainly many observers would 
find them far from “good”! Yet they were refraining from overt 
delinquent acts—and it gained them an adult helper who provided 
three gallons of free paint to fix up their clubrooms! The values of 
being “good” were, one suspects, rather carefully appraised as 
against the rewards and hazards of not being good. We can suggest 
therefore : 


b. Socio-economic advantages would make it easier for a group 
of adolescents to begin group life with a presumption of being 
“good” than with a presumption of “not being good,” as per- 
ceived by the adolescents themselves. 


It would appear from the data of the Project groups, that the 
higher the socio-economic status of the group (except where they are 
organized around such delinquent symbols as hot-rods) the less the 
burden of proof for being “good” rested upon them, as they perceived 
it. 

Let us return to the phrase “freedom of movement”’ in corollary 
a, above. We are not adequately informed about the school affiliations 
of these young people. In some instances, ¢.g., the “Helpers,” there is 
evidence that the school had little use for these adolescents, consider- 
ing them already outside the pale. Many of these boys and girls, 
especially those from minority and/or lower class backgrounds, were 
not available for school-sponsored groups. They had already been 
judged as “bad” perhaps. But also these adolescents perceived the 
school-sponsored activity as inhibiting their freedom of movement 
and freedom of choice. The way adolescents see the institutions 
around them is an important factor in their acceptance or rejection 
of the institution’s proffered help. 

The Go-Gents, for instance, in assessing the failure of their group. 
indicated that using the school shop made them feel that they couldn't 
move around as freely as they wished. The rules that governed the 
place were not their rules. The “Helpers” were at first not sure about 
meeting in a settlement house—it was a “different” place. On the 
other hand, sponsorship by the University itself was a prized value 
for most of the groups. The interest in them shown by this remote 
and prestigeful institution seemed to say to them: “Yes, we are sure 
you can be good and do good things.” We see two factors operating 
here: 

c. Adolescents perceive institutions as furthering or inhibiting 
their freedom of movement and freedom of choice in group 
endeavour; these perceptions are not always accurate, and 

d. Some kinds of institutional sponsorship seem to reassure ado- 
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lescents that a powerful and prestigeful adult organization can 
have a belief and faith in them thus permitting them the 
freedom to be and do good. 


Helping adolescents develop a self-concept probably is one of the 
most significant functions of adult-dominated institutions, yet it is 
a function about which we know relatively little. Further research 
in this area would certainly be valuable. 

There is often great concern among adult leaders about group 
failure. Such concern may assume that adequate leadership is meas- 
ured by group survival. This, however, may be a misleading view. 
Perhaps some of the most significant lessons adolescents can learn 
in terms of future community participation are learned only through 
group failure. We must distinguish here between group failure and 
individual failure. There may be too much stress put on saving a 
group that ought to be allowed to die out of a mistaken notion that 
something is therefore either wrong with the leadership or that failure 
will be too discouraging for the young people who are members. In 
the case of both the Go-Gents and QCYC, groups which died out by 
the end of the Project year, individual respondents appeared to be 
transferring their organizational interests and talents elsewhere. Per- 
haps the group experience of failure helped them to be more effective 
later. In one instance one of the Go-Gent members did feel the failure 
as personal and was even selling his own hot-rod. In this instance 
group failure was seen as personal failure. a 


We can suggest that: 


e. Where adolescents perceive the causes of group failure as 
residing in the group rather than as a function of their own 
personal failure such experience may contribute to later 
increased organizational effectiveness. 


Admittedly the above postulate goes beyond our present data; but 
there is a presumption regarding the learning process that may be 
_ well-grounded and certainly one for significant testing by further 
research. 
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IS SOCIETY THE PATIENT? 
RESEARCH AND ACTION IMPLICATIONS 


Franklin K. Patterson, Irving Lukoff, Charles Winick 


In Society As The Patient, Lawrence K. Frank argued for a psy- 
chocultural approach which locates the dynamics of social life in indi- 
viduals living in a social and cultural field which they themselves 
maintain. According to Frank: 


If we can see ourselves as carrying on the endless endeavor to develop 
a human way of life, we will not shrink from accepting the great privilege and 
immense responsibility of renewing our culture and reorientating our social 
order as the task we and our children must undertake.1 


In a humble way, at the level of meaningful integration of youth in 
a democratic culture, the Youth Community Participation Project 
sought to take hold of this task. Its insights and hunches, derived from 
empirical study of a number of youth groups, point mainly toward 
treatment of society as the patient. They suggest revised models of 
adult and general community relationships with adolescents. They 
imply that individual development and an increased sense of social 
responsibility occur for adolescents through self-governing group 
experience. The area of the Project’s concern was found to be 
fraught with difficult problems of research method. To the staff 
associated with it, the Project’s experience strongly suggested need 
for further research, particularly in terms of the impact of schools 
on youth. 


THE PROJECT’S HUNCHES AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


While this Project considered youth activities from an aspect 
unlike that of customary adult-directed “youth services,” its experi- 
ence indicated that adults—operating in certain appropriate ways— 
were crucial to the achievement of self-directed citizenship by adoles- 
cents. Out of the data it was postulated: 


@ That emergence of an adolescent subculture characterized by 
self-directing community participation is not likely to occur 
without specific adult leadership which: 


a. Gives supportive guidance; i.e., is responsive to adoles- 
cent problems, needs, and interests, both in terms of in- 
dividuals and the group. 

b. Is positive and symbolic; 7.e., in its behavior encourages 
identification with relevant values. 

106 
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c. Practices appropriate. process manipulation, 7.¢., is sen- 
sitive and effective in both intervention and withdrawal 
tactics designed to maximize group self-direction and com- 
munity participation. 


The Project found that where such an adult role was played subcul- 
ture innovation developed ; where it was not played desired innovation 
either failed to occur or to last. One implication of this postulate is 
a need for controlled experimentation with the adult role and adoles- 
cent group behavior in general community settings and in schools. 
An immediate implication for action—if adolescent self-directing 
social responsibility is desired—involves the selection, training, and 
re-training of adult group workers and teachers in terms of the behav- 
iors and skills of participant-intervention. 

Grambs’ presented three major postulates with corollaries. Her 
three propositions likewise affirmed the crucial relationship of societal 
expectations and performance to the quality of adolescent behavior: 


e@ That civically-oriented self-governing youth groups probably 
cannot develop or survive without active community help and 
localized institutional support ; 


That the broader American culture predisposes groups toward 
prescribed organizational forms, group procedures, and group 
goals ; and ss 

That many adolescents perceive adolescents as persons judged 
by the community as being bad unless and until proven good. 


Both Grambs’ main postulates and their corollaries have implications 
for further research and present action, as her discussion indicates. 
Viewed broadly, her analysis suggests the necessity of referring our 
hopes for adolescent integration in a democratic culture to the patterns 
of that culture itself. If our communities genuinely want youth who 
are responsible self-directing citizens, they must effectuate that desire 
_by opening doors that now appear closed and by utilizing localized 
institutions (schools, churches, settlement houses) as vehicles for the 
exercise of citizenship by youth. 

Rice and Reid turned their attention towards the society of adoles- 
cents themselves, analyzing adolescent group efforts for self-govern- 
ment and social responsibility. Out of the data of Project groups they 
postulated : 


@ That a group begins to assume social responsibility as its own 
role becomes clear ; and 
e@ That if leadership, structure, and group processes are appro- 
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priate to effective and satisfying self-governing experience, 
the group will be accepted by its members. 


Rice and Reid premised with their Project associates that youth tend 
to be walled-off today from any significant place of their own in our 
culture, and that an opportunity to undertake significant responsibility 
will be welcomed by youth if it can be provided. Implied by their 
postulates is need for further psychocultural research, involving longi- 
tudinal study of individual adolescents, their group behavior, and 
general social experience. In terms of present action, the analysis 
by Rice and Reid suggests directions in youth group work in school 
and community which warrant further exploration. 


PROBLEMS OF METHODOLOGY 


When one undertakes a macrocosmic investigation—even such a 
pilot study of society and youth as this Project—methodological 
problems multiply with astonishing fecundity. Early in the game we 
sought to curb this prolific tendency by defining the Project as 
a tentative exploration rather than an experimental or quantified 
research. When there were conflicts between strict research considera- 
tions and the needs of the groups under study, the latter took prece- 
dence. In any summary of our work and forecast of what next steps 
may best be taken, this approach requires critical evaluation. From a 
strictly research point of view, how did this methodological approach 
work? 

1. First, let us consider its effects on design. Although research 
considerations influenced the selection of groups, such considerations 
were not the only factor. From a strictly research point of view some 
delimitation would have been called for in selecting groups that varied 
so greatly on so many different attributes. The focus might have been 
directed upon only a few variations, even for the purposes of an 
exploratory study, in order to circumscribe the number of considera- 
tions. This could have been limited to ethnicity, to organizational pur- 
pose, to the existence or non-existence of different kinds of sponsor- 
ship for the youth groups. Instead, these factors were all present in 
variety, and though many interesting relationships emerged from the 
data, the precise influences were difficult to pin down. 

2. Analysis is simpler when there is systematic and uniform collec- 
tion of data. The Observation Guide, in part, contributed to this 
function. The data were not as thorough and unequivocal, however, 
as one might desire. You cannot run tables comparing the several 
groups on a number of indices, test the relationship between certain 
aspects of group process and individual behavior, or be certain that 
the members subscribe to a particular set of values. Instead, quota- 
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tions, observers’ impressions, comments in reports, and descriptions 
of group activities have to serve as substitutes. This can be positively 
functional in that it doesn’t restrict the analyst to a few stereotyped 
consideraions which were built into the collection of data beforehand. 
But, once a relationship appears to exist, it is difficult to document 
it in other groups, or to pin it down with several recurrences. 
Although there were reports on a variety of groups, you cannot 
always obtain equivalent kinds of data for comparison between groups. 
Although a system of classification was developed for the reports, the 
job of collation was infinitely more burdensome than when using ordi- 
nary methods of data collection, when filling systems and machine 
methods can be used to aid in the analysis of data. 

3. One function of formal research techniques is to delimit the 
role of personal prejudice in the acquisition and analysis of data. 
This is never completely accomplished, but a successful design permits 
you to lay most of your cards on the table early in the game and 
observe the payoff in the outcome of the analysis. This is more diffi- 
cult when personal reports constitute the bulk of the data. Aside from 
the inherent limitations of the data, many combinations or juxtaposi- 
tions of data are possible, limited only by one’s imagination. If com- 
mitted to alternative theoretical positions, analysts can, in all honesty, 
find documentation for their positions. Or, what is more common, 
evidence which is corroborative of widely-known findings, can be 
found in the documents. This replication may be useful, but it is 
distinctly secondary to the chief perpen which is to find fresh per- 
spectives on problems. 

Some of these same difficulties are, also, advantages when the data 
throw up relationships which can, later, be subjected to more intense 
scrutiny. Insofar as interpretations are thrust forth as tentative, they 
can serve a really creative function. Present are observations on per- 
sonality, inter-action, culture, class, institutional influences, com- 
munity pressures, as they focus on a delimited group. There is no 
need to limit oneself to a narrow perspective within one intellectual 
domain. Comprehensive formulations, more closely approximating 
real life, can be wrenched out of the date, ultimately contributing to a 
behavioral science which has direct relevance for realistic situations. 
Such a critique leads to the conclusion that, while approximate meth- 
odology sufficed for an exploratory study, next steps in this area 
tequire more exactness of research, more premium on the canons of 
scientific inquiry.? 


A FURTHER RESEARCH IN ADOLESCENT CITIZENSHIP AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Tentative findings of the Project and a critical evaluation of its 
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methodology lead to formulation of a further study which, it is felt, 
would contribute to our performance of the task defined by Frank. 
This projected research, while continuing a study of adolescents in 
community groups, would focus specifically on the school impact on 
youth and the ways in which that institution may permit or deny the 
achievement of self-direction and social responsibility, Project find- 
ings continually underlined the inescapable and crucial relationship 
between adult society and the character of adolescence. Looking at the 
future in terms of adolescents, we are certain of at least three things: 
(a) we are in the beginning of an explosive population increase which 
means that there will be more American teenagers than ever before; 
(b) as a culture, we are generally committed to universal secondary 
education ; and (c) teenagers, and the adults who live with them, are 
perplexed and disturbed by cultural change and disintegration. Given 
these, it appears logical and necessary to do what we can to study 
changing adolescent character, particularly the dimensions of self- 
direction and social responsibility, in terms of the central adult- 
organized institution with which adolescents come in contact: the 
school. Many adults today are concerned about apparent evidences of 
anti-social adolescent behavior. A feeling persists that somehow social 
controls are not being adequately internalized. At the same time, 
uneasiness spreads as to whether we will have “enough” teachers 
and other adult workers to hold the increasing adolescent horde in 
some kind of line. Experiments, as at Bay City, Michigan, are con- 
ducted to see whether personnel arrangements may be innovated in 
the schools to enable limited numbers of professional workers to 
“handle” increasing numbers of children. 

The follow-up research suggested by this Project takes a contrary 
direction. It posits that a more appropriate and hopeful approach is 
to seek as intensively as we can ways in which schools can release 
the energies of boys and girls for their own responsible social self- 
direction. We see the problem of youth in the American culture not 
simply as one of meeting a moral and population crisis by devising 
emergency measures to provide adolescents with “enough” adult 
leaders (teachers, group workers, etc.). Instead, we see the problem 
as one requiring the maximization of youth self-directive and socially 
responsible behavior in and through appropriate learning experiences 
organized by adequate adult and institutional intervention. Our guess 
is that as and if this is achieved individual adolescent mental health 
will benefit, social controls will be more adequately internalized, and 
the need for adult directive leadership will be lessened. 

To permit more than a guess about this, a follow-up research 
covering a period of at least four years would include these areas: 
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Area One: Self-Direction in Youth Community Participation. A fun- 
damental continuation, for at least four years, of intensive study of 
voluntary youth groups similar to those studied by the pilot Project. 
Out-of-school groups in a specific school-community would be experi- 
mentally studied in contrast to control groups with customary adult- 
organized and directed programs. Particular focus on the study of 
individual motivation and behavior in such groups would be featured. 
Area Two: The Sources of Youth Self-Direction in Group and Indi- 
vidual Experience. The follow-up study would be addressed in part 
to research concerning the life situations of boys and girls prior to 
and during adolescence, to establish more clearly the factors which 
appear to enhance or limit capacities for self-direction and social 
responsibility. Such research would ask, how do schools, or parents, 
or communities—or all three—set patterns and stereotypes of individ- 
ual and group self-direction? This would require a survey and synthe- 
sis of existing relevant research findings as well as new case studies 
of individual children within a specific school-community over a period 
of several years. Area Three: An Anthropological Analysis of the 
American High School Today. An essential phase of the investigation 
would be a deep look at the high school as a social institution per- 
ceived and experienced by adolescents. Too little research exists con- 
cerning the culture of the contemporary high school and its relation to 
the changing character of adolescence. This phase would involve colla- 
tion of presently available research, combined with intensive study of 
one or more high schools over a period of at least four years. Area 
Four: Experimental Study of Ways Self-Direction and Social Re- 
sponsibility May Be Learned in the School. One function of the three 
area investigations mentioned above would be the formulation of 
hypotheses concerning changes in the school situation which could 
be expected to make a constructive difference in individual and group 
self-direction and social responsibility among adolescents. The fourth 
main area of the proposed research would include intensive testing of 
these hypotheses both in terms of controlled experimentation and 
action. 

It is considered that these four areas are integrally related to each 
other, and as such constitute a coordinated approach to a crucial, com- 
plex problem which lies at the core of youth induction in a democratic 
society. They would focus attention on the high school and the inter- 
action of adolescents and adults in that institutional setting. The areas 
are only touched on briefly and in a general way here. Project asso- 
ciates have developed details of methodology, data-collection, and 
experimentation in working papers of the pilot study. 
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